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Who  polices  the  police? 

Overcoming  the  “rat”  stigma  in  internal-affairs  assignments 


In  the  image  fueled  by  countless  television 
police  dramas,  internal  affaire  divisions  are 
peopled  by  self-hating  cops  whose  incompetence 
on  the  street  has  led  them  to  become  veritable 
traitors  with  few  if  any  friends  on  the  force. 

While  this  perspective  is  somewhat  at  odds 
with  reality,  assignment  to  an  IA  unit  still  carries 
enough  of  a stigma  that  selecting  such  personnel 
is  among  the  most  critical,  even  problematic, 
decisions  made  by  police  executives.  In  some 
major-city  departments,  however,  serving  as  an 
internal  affairs  investigator  is  increasingly  viewed 
as  a necessary  stepping  stone  to  career  advance- 
ment and  often  provides  benefits  not  usually 
available  to  those  in  other  areas  of  policing. 

With  some  80  percent  of  the  law  enforcement 
agencies  in  the  United  States  staffed  by  25  or 
fewer  sworn  officers,  there  is  no  generalization 
about  the  workings  of  internal  affairs  divisions  — 
or  perceptions  held  about  them  — that  would  be 
valid,  say  policing  experts.  In  small  departments, 
their  functions  may  tend  to  be  limited,  while  in 
big  departments,  such  as  New  York  City  and  Los 
Angeles,  their  quality,  structure  and  content  can 
vary  widely.  Thus,  issues  such  as  how  to  attract 
top  investigators  to  the  unit,  how  long  they 
remain  there,  and  the  message  that  the  assignment 
conveys  to  others  in  the  agency  are  all  things  with 
which  law  enforcement  officials  must  grapple,  say 
observers. 

Carl  B.  Klockars,  a professor  of  criminal 
justice  at  the  University  of  Delaware  and  author 
of  “The  Idea  of  Policing,"  told  Law  Enforcement 


News  that  within  those  departments  he  has 
worked  with,  two  views  have  prevailed.  One  is 
that  assignment  to  IA  is  a part  of  a career  track, 
while  the  other  suggests  that  those  assigned  to  IA 
will  subsequently  require  protection  because  of 
potential  enemies. 

"It  means  either  making  a stable  assignment, 
rotating  people  through,  or  creating  an  environ- 

How  to  create  an  environment 
where  assignment  to  internal  affairs 
is  seen  as  “a  position  of  honor  and 
responsibility”  and  not  as  “a  badge 
of  betrayal.” 

ment  in  the  police  agency  where  an  assignment  to 
IA  is  not  regarded  as  a badge  of  betrayal  but  as  a 
position  of  honor  and  responsibility,"  he  said. 
"There  are  two  different  attitudes  towards  this  in 
police  agencies  and  I've  seen  them  both." 

In  1995,  one  year  after  the  release  of  the 
Mollen  Commission  report  on  corruption  within 
the  New  York  City  Police  Department,  Mayor 
Rudolph  Giuliani  and  then-Commissioner 
William  J.  Bratton  unveiled  a number  of  reforms 
aimed  at  improving  recruitment,  training  and 
overall  supervision  within  the  Internal  Affairs 
Bureau.  The  strategies  included  making  assign- 


ment to  the  unit  a two-year  hitch  which  would 
then  provide  investigators  with  entry  into  the 
Detective  Bureau,  the  Organized  Crime  Control 
Bureau  or  other  coveted  divisions. 

That  approach  exemplifies  what  Edwin  J 
Delattre.  dean  of  the  School  of  Education  at 
Boston  University  and  author  of  “Character  and 
Cops."  cites  as  a “very  old  truth  about  human 
nature"  — namely,  that  virtue  has  the  best  chance 
of  succeeding  when  it  is  also  advantageous. 

In  a keynote  address  given  at  the  Internal 
Affairs  Conference  of  the  New  York  City  Police 
Department  in  1995  and  later  published  as  an 
essay  in  LEN,  he  observed:  “Much  of  the  time  all 
of  us  have  mixed  motives  for  our  actions,  usually 
more  mixed  than  even  the  most  honest  and  self- 
knowledgeable  of  us  fully  recognize.  Accord- 
ingly, the  disposition  to  do  ‘right  when  there  is  no 
one  to  make  [us]  do  it  but  [ourselves]’  may  be 
strengthened  by  awareness  that  we  are  not  making 
some  permanent  sacrifice  in  behaving  rightly." 

The  majority  of  departments  that  have  paid 
attention  to  the  NYPD’s  strategy  have  acknowl- 
edged that  an  effective  way  to  draw  the  best 
people  into  IA  — both  by  assignment  and 
volunteering  — is  by  having  “good  places  for 
them  to  land  and  choices  of  assignment  in 
homicide,  organized  crime  or  investigative  units 
after"  IAB,  said  Delattre. 

A report  released  this  month  by  a Los  Angeles 
Police  Department  Board  of  Inquiry  investigating 
the  Rampart  Division  corruption  scandal  has 
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Ft.  Lauderdale  learns  a lesson  from 
Miami  in  dealing  with  the  homeless 


Police  brass  in  Fort  Lauderdale,  Fla., 
seeking  to  avoid  problems  that  befell 
neighboring  Miami  some  years  back, 
believe  they  have  created  a plan  that 
not  only  deals  sensibly  with  the  city's 
homeless  population,  but  has  prompted 
a change  in  the  attitude  of  police  offic- 
ers toward  those  residents. 

Under  a policy  established  last  July, 
which  specifically  states  that 
homelessness  is  not  a crime,  officers  are 
encouraged  to  refer  the  homeless  to 


social  service  agencies  in  lieu  of  mak- 
ing an  arrest.  In  addition,  the  depart- 
ment is  in  the  process  of  having  its  en- 
tire staff  undergo  a two-hour  training 
session  known  as  “Homelessness  101," 
which  explores  the  causes  of 
homelessness  and  strategic  responses  to 
the  problem,  said  Assistant  Chief  Rob- 
ert Pusins,  who  oversees  the  initiative. 

“We  have  a policy,  we  have  a spe- 
cial report  for  homeless  contacts,  we 
have  the  training,  and  we  encourage  our 


Seized  pot  in  Maine  may 
end  up  in  hands  of  the  sick 


In  an  effort  to  satisfy  both  the  citi- 
zens of  Maine,  who  voted  last  year  in 
favor  of  a medical  marijuana  initiative, 
and  the  federal  government,  which  still 
considers  purchase  of  the  substance  a 
crime,  state  legislators  have  come  up 
with  a bill  that  borrows  from  the  tale  of 
Robin  Hood  — in  this  case,  take  from 
the  criminals  and  give  to  the  sick  and 
needy. 

A proposal  introduced  this  month  by 
state  Senator  Anne  M.  Rand,  a Portland 
Democrat,  would  create  a registry  sys- 
tem for  patients  whose  doctors  affirm 
that  marijuana  would  alleviate  their 
conditions.  They  would  then  be  pro- 


vided with  pot  that  has  been  confiscated 
by  the  Maine  Drug  Enforcement 
Agency. 

Rand  believes  the  plan  would  not 
only  help  law  enforcement  officers  bet- 
ter distinguish  between  who  is  a legiti- 
mate possessor  of  the  drug  and  who  is 
not,  but  could  also  discourage  residents 
from  growing  plants  themselves. 

If  passed,  the  legislation  would  put 
Maine  in  the  forefront  of  the  national 
debate  on  medical  marijuana,  setting  a 
national  precedent  by  not  only  allow- 
ing its  use  by  patients,  but  actually  sup- 
plying the  substance. 

Last  November,  by  a margin  of 


roughly  3-to-2,  Maine  voters  approved 
the  medical  marijuana  referendum  that 
made  the  slate  one  of  eight  in  the  na- 
tion to  have  adopted  such  measures  and 
the  only  one  on  the  East  Coast  to  do  so 
Under  the  law,  patients  suffering  from 
AIDS,  cancer  and  certain  other  diseases 
are  exempted  from  state  statutes  mak- 
ing personal  use  of  marijuana  illegal 
and  are  allowed  to  grow  up  to  six  plants 
to  supply  their  needs.  There  remained, 
however,  the  thorny  issue  of  federal 
laws  that  still  consider  the  purchase  of 
marijuana  a prosecutable  offense. 

Cumberland  County  Sheriff  Mark 
Continued  on  Page  14 


officers,  particularly  in  the  downtown 
and  along  the  River  Walk,  to  make  pro- 
active contact  with  the  homeless  to  as- 
sure ourselves  that  they're  aware  of  the 
available  social  services,  including  the 
[Broward  County  Central]  Homeless 
Assistance  Center,"  he  told  Law  En- 
forcement News.  “We're  going  up  to 
the  homeless  in  a non-enforcement  type 
approach  and  saying,  ‘Listen,  you  seem 
down  on  your  luck.  Are  you  aware  of 
the  social  services?  If  you  want,  we’ll 
refer  you."’ 

The  initiative  was  prompted  in  large 
part  by  a SI. 5-million  settlement  en- 
tered into  by  Miami  officials  in  1998 
to  resolve  Poltinger  v.  City  of  Miami,  a 
lawsuit  brought  12  years  ago  by  the 
American  Civil  Liberties  Union  on  be- 
half of  5,000  vagrants. 

At  the  time,  the  practice  of  the  Mi- 
ami Police  Department  was  to  conduct 
homeless  sweeps  whenever  a national 
event  was  poised  to  focus  attention  on 
the  city,  said  Pusins.  "While  they  were 
doing  that."  he  told  LEN.  "they  also 
were  taking  the  homeless'  property, 
including  identification,  eyeglasses, 
medicines,  and  destroying  it.  At  one 
point,  they  even  put  all  the  property  in 
one  location  and  set  it  on  fire." 

In  1992.  Senior  U.S.  District  Court 
Judge  C.  Clyde  Atkins  issued  a land- 
mark ruling  in  which  he  found  that  the 
city  had  violated  the  constitutional 


rights  of  the  homeless.  Authorities  were 
told  they  should  halt  minor  arrests  and 
create  “safe  zones"  for  street  people 
where  they  could  conduct  what  Atkins 
called  “life-sustaining"  activities,  said 
Pusins,  such  as  bathing,  relieving  them- 
selves, sleeping,  and  trying  to  keep 
warm.  Miami  created  two  of  these 
zones,  he  said. 

In  the  meantime,  officials  from  Fort 
Lauderdale,  just  30  miles  to  the  north, 
were  following  the  Poltinger  decision 
and  concluded  that  their  city  would  be 
smart  to  create  its  own  safe  zones  be- 
fore something  similar  happened  there. 

“We  were  conducting  what  we 
called  ‘bum  sweeps,’"  said  Pusins.  “We 
would  bring  police  in  on  overtime  at  4 
in  the  morning  to  hit  our  beaches,  parks, 
the  Riverwalk,  the  downtown  area,  and 
try  to  find  the  homeless  and  arrest  them 
for  trespassing.  We  saw  the  Miami  case, 
and  the  ruling  on  the  safe  zones,  and 
while  it  didn't  apply  to  us"  the  writing 
was  on  the  wall. 

But  the  tent  city  that  Fort  Lauder- 
dale created  as  a safe  zone  soon  became 
something  that  Pusins  likened  to  a refu- 
gee camp.  The  four  tents  put  up  in  a 
downtown  parking  lot  attracted  the 
homeless  from  all  over  Broward 
County,  he  said,  and  began  costing  the 
city  some  $25,000  a month  for  trash 
collection,  bathrooms,  cleaning,  sccu- 
Continued  on  Page  14 
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CONNECTICUT  — New  Milford 
officer  Scoti  Smith,  28,  was  convicted 
of  manslaughter  on  March  13  for  shoot- 
ing an  unarmed  black  suspect  in  the 
back  at  point-blank  range.  He  was  ac- 
quitted of  the  top  count  of  murder  in 
the  1 998  shooting  of  Franklyn  Reid,  but 
still  faces  up  to  40  years  in  prison  at  his 
May  5 sentencing. 

State  officials  were  targeting  phony 
firearms,  after  a Hanford  police  officer 
was  cleared  in  the  fatal  shooting  of  a 
teenager  who  happened  to  be  carrying 
a gun-shaped  cigarette  lighter. 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  — The 

Police  Department  has  hired  21  civil- 
ians as  traffic  control  aides,  freeing  up 
more  police  for  street  patrols  and  to  ad- 
dress serious  crimes. 

District  officer  Derrick  Brown,  31.  was 
convicted  of  raping  a 14-year-old  girl 
and  sexually  assaulting  a 25-year-old 
woman  in  two  separate  incidents  occur- 
ring in  1998  and  1999.  Both  females 
were  stopped  by  Brown  after  they 
bought  marijuana  from  a strccl-comcr 
drug  dealer.  Brown  emphatically  main- 
tained his  innocence  during  the  trial. 

MARYLAND  — T\vo  hostages  were 
able  to  flee  from  suspected  killer  Jo- 
seph Palczynski  by  slipping  a sedative 
into  his  iced  tea  and  leaving  by  an  apart- 
ment window.  The  suspect  was  later 
shot  dead  by  police  as  they  stormed  the 
apartment  to  rescue  the  couple’s  12- 


year-old  son.  The  episode  began  in 
Baltimore  on  March  17,  when 
Palczynski,  who  was  arrested  March  4 
for  beating  his  ex-girlfriend  but  was 
freed  on  bail,  led  police  on  a two-week 
trail  of  violence  that  culminated  when 
he  forced  his  way  into  the  apartment  of 
Lynn  Whitehead  and  held  her  hostage 
along  with  her  boyfriend,  Andy 
McCord,  and  his  son,  Bradley.  After 
some  100  hours  in  the  tense  apartment, 
Whitehead  ground  up  two  Xanax  pills, 
used  to  treat  anxiety,  and  slipped  them 
to  Palczynski.  At  least  a dozen  neigh- 
bors were  not  allowed  to  leave  their 
homes  during  the  course  of  the  stand- 
off, as  the  suspect  peppered  the  area 
with  gunfire. 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE  — A judge  has 
turned  down  a request  by  the  Manches- 
ter police  union  to  void  an  agreement 
signed  by  its  former  president.  Patrol- 
man Gregory  J.  Murphy,  which  gives 
him  $7,380  in  back  pay.  The  case  will 
proceed  to  a full  hearing  on  April  27. 

Denis  M.  Moran,  17,  was  charged 
March  8 with  vandalizing  the  web  site 
of  the  anti-drug  organization  D.A.R.E. 
The  teenager  allegedly  defaced  the  site 
with  pro-drug  images  last  November, 

A former  Hooksett  toll-booth  attendant 
has  pleaded  guilty  to  second-degree 
assault  in  the  1998  shooting  of  her 
former  husband,  State  Trooper  James 
Bennett.  The  trooper  survived  the  38- 
cal.  chest  wound  from  Suzanne 
Bennett,  who  faces  up  to  four  years  in 
prison  under  an  agreement  drafted  by 
the  Merrimack  County  Attorney’s  Of- 
fice. She  is  to  be  sentenced  May  1 1 . 

NEW  JERSEY  — Convicted  rapist 


CHIEF  OF  POLICE 


CITY  OF  SANTA  BARBARA 

Thu  beautiful,  dtvene  coastal  community  (pop.  94,000)  ts  seeking 
a new  Chief  of  Police.  Santa  Barbara  is  a full  service  charter 
city  including  water  and  wastewater  utility,  municipal  airport  and 
harbor  with  an  operating  budget  of  $134  million  and 
approximately  1.060  employees.  The  new  Chief  will  report  directly 
to  the  City  Administrator  and  will  lead  a full  service  police 
department  with  a staff  of  234  and  a budget  of  $ 1 8.S  million. 

The  ideal  candidate  is  a seasoned,  decisive,  results  oriented 
leader,  experienced  in  all  aspects  of  professional  policing, 
organization  change  and  community  relations.  In  addition, 
candidates  should  have  a proven  commitment  to  community 
policing,  a track  record  of  improving  service  delivery  and 
demonstrated  ability  to  build  and  maintain  strong  relationships 
with  the  community,  elected  officials,  employees.  City  management, 
and  other  local  county,  state  and  regional  agencies.  A Bachelors 
degree  is  required.  A Master’s  degree  is  desired  Must  also  have 
completed  executive  level  POST.  Command  College,  Senior 
Management  Institute  for  Police,  or  FBI  Academy. 

Salary  is  negotiable.  The  City  also  offers  an  attractive  benefits 
package.  A brochure  ts  available.  Submit  resume  and  cover  letter 
with  current  salary  and  three  work-related  references  by 

Friday,  June  30,  2000  to: 


SHANNON 

ASSOCIATES 


SHANNON  ASSOCIATES 
740  University  Avenue,  Suite  130 
Sacramento,  CA  9S825 
Phone:  (916)  S67-4280 
Fax:  (916)  S67-I220 
Email:  resumes @ shannonassoc.com 


Raymond  Alves,  57,  was  the  subject  of 
a national  manhunt  after  his  inadvert- 
ent release  from  the  Southern  State 
Correctional  Facility  in  Cumberland 
County  on  March  9,  after  psychologists 
declared  him  a low  risk  for  committing 
new  sex  crimes.  Two  psychologists 
were  fired  in  the  incident  for  failing  to 
depict  the  violent  criminal  past  and  pa- 
role violation  of  the  rapist.  The  prison 
system  also  failed  to  notify  prosecutors 
30  days  before  the  release  of  a sex  of- 
fender, as  is  required  under  the  state’s 
sex  offender  registry  law.  Alves  was  re- 
arrested  March  2 1 in  New  Jersey. 

Newark  officer  Shawn  Costa,  29,  was 
indicted  March  22  for  taking  a bag  of 
marijuana  from  one  teenager  and  threat- 
ening to  plant  it  on  two  others  he  then 
molested.  He  was  suspended  without 
pay. 

NEW  YORK  — Undercover  New 
York  City  Police  Officer  Anthony 
Vasquez,  29,  shot  and  killed  Patrick 
Dorismond,  26,  an  unarmed  security 
guard,  after  a brief  struggle  outside  a 
Manhattan  baron  March  16.  Witnesses 
said  an  undercover  narcotics  detective 
approached  Dorismond  and  asked  to 
buy  drugs;  the  victim  was  apparently 
angered  at  the  approach  and  a scuffle 
ensued  during  which  Dorismond  was 
shot.  Mayor  Rudolph  Giuliani  defended 
the  officer’s  conduct  and  authorized  the 
disclosure  of  Dorismond’s  criminal 
record,  citing  three  arrests,  the  most 
recent  in  1996.  Dorismond  pleaded 
guilty  to  disorderly  conduct  in  two  of 
the  arrests,  while  the  third  arrest,  for 
robbery  and  assault,  occurred  when  he 
was  13.  That  arrest  was  never  pros- 
ecuted. Critics  said  that  the  authorities 
broke  the  law  when  they  released 
Dorismond’s  record,  pointing  out  that 
the  1987  case  was  sealed  under  Family 
Court  law.  It  was  also  revealed  that 
Officer  Vasquez  drew  his  weapon  in  a 
bar  fight  he  was  reportedly  involved  in 
while  off-duty  in  1997.  Meanwhile,  in- 
vestigators could  not  determine  who 
started  the  scuffle  that  lead  to 
Dorismond’s  death.  It  was  unclear 
whether  Vasquez  or  Anderson  Moran, 
the  undercover  officer  who  first  asked 
Dorismond  for  drugs,  threw  the  first 
punch.  The  Dorismond  case  provoked 
renewed  scrutiny  of  the  N YPD’s  under- 
cover operations  against  drug  dealers. 
Mayor  Giuliani  subsequently  defended 
police  actions  after  Dorismond’s  fu- 
neral. during  which  police  attempted  to 
block  off  streets  and  initiated  a shov- 
ing match  with  demonstrators.  Ttoenty- 
eight  police  officers  were  injured  and 
28  demonstrators  were  arrested  during 
the  confrontations. 

New  York  City  Police  Commissioner 
Howard  Safir  said  he  would  review 
department  policy  on  when  officers 
should  draw  their  guns,  following  a 
March  27  chase*  through  a Brooklyn 
schoolyard  crowded  with  children,  in 
which  a plainclothes  officer  drew  his 
gun  while  pursuing  a suspected  mari- 
juana user,  Jason  Green  Sellers,  19,  was 
arrested  in  the  incident.  Safir  also  criti- 
cized the  officer’s  actions,  saying  that 
it  was  improper  to  chase  an  unarmed 
suspect  through  a schoolyard  with  a gun 
drawn. 

Manhattan  prosecutors  indicted  an  un- 
known serial  rapist  on  March  15,  solely 
on  the  basis  of  his  DNA  profile.  The 
indictment  was  made  to  prevent  the  stat- 
ute of  limitations  from  expiring  in  three 
of  the  seven  rapes  a man  is  suspected 


of  committing  between  1994  and  1998. 
The  so-called  East  Side  Rapist  was  still 
believed  to  be  at  large.  The  five-year 
statue  of  limitations  has  already  expired 
on  two  of  the  man’s  suspected  rapes. 

An  off-duty,  38-year-old  New  York 
City  police  officer,  whose  name  was  not 
immediately  released,  was  found  dead 
in  his  Monroe  home  on  March  21,  an 
apparent  suicide.  The  15-year  veteran 
was  the  third  NYPD  officer  this  year  to 
take  his  own  life. 

Brooklyn  Judge  I.  Leo  Glasser  criti- 
cized some  70  members  of  a Hasidic 
Jewish  sect  who  had  packed  his  court- 
room for  the  trial  of  a teenager  who  ran 
a huge  Ecstasy  smuggling  ring.  The 
judge  rebuked  the  members  of  the  ul- 
tra-orthodox Bobover  sect  for  allowing 
an  international  ring  to  flourish.  Shimon 
Levita,  1 8,  was  sentenced  to  30  months 
in  a government-run  boot  camp.  Pros- 
ecutors said  Levita  oversaw  the  drug 
couriers  when  he  joined  ringleader  Sean 
Erez,  a 29-year-old  Israeli  national  who 
is  currently  in  custody  in  the  Nether- 
lands, fighting  extradition. 


ALABAMA  — Annetta  Nunn,  a 20- 
year  Birmingham  police  veteran,  has 
become  the  first  black  woman  in  the 
department  to  hold  the  rank  of  deputy 
chief.  The  41 -year-old  Nunn,  who  was 
a contender  for  the  chief’s  job  in  1997, 
will  command  the  department’s  patrol 
force, 

A Walker  County  jury  has  acquitted 
Jasper  officer  Cedric  Wilder,  who  was 
charged  with  murder  in  the  April  1998 
off-duty  shooting  of  Ronnie  Dayton 
Estes.  Wilder  testified  that  the  victim 
had  attempted  to  run  him  over,  while 
the  prosecution  had  maintained  that  the 
shooting  was  unprovoked.  Wilder  ap- 
parently stuck  his  gun  in  the  window 
of  Estes’  vehicle  after  he  saw  a gun  in 
the  car. 

The  state  only  has  1 1 agents  to  pursue 
cases  of  people  lying  on  gun-purchase 
applications,  making  prosecution  of 
such  cases  rare,  according  to  law  en- 
forcement officials. 

Gov.  Don  Siegelman  is  pushing  for 
chemical  castration  to  cut  down  the  high 
rate  of  child  molesters  who  repeat  their 
crimes.  A proposed  law  would  allow 
use  of  chemical  castration  for  a person 
convicted  for  the  rape,  sodomy,  sexual 
torture  or  first-degree  sexual  abuse  of 
a child  under  13. 

ARKANSAS  — A special  prosecutor 
was  expected  to  be  named  by  Benton 
County  Circuit  Judge  David  Clinger  to 
look  into  accusations  that  the  sheriff’s 
office  mismanaged  assets  and  money. 
The  accusations  involve  purchases  of 
radio  equipment  and  the  sale  of  surplus 
helicopter  engines. 

FLORIDA  — Tallahassee  investiga- 
tors have  found  no  evidence  that  an 
event  promoter  threatened  Sgt. 
Raymond  Henry  — despite  Henry’s 
assertion  to  the  contrary  — causing 
police  to  conclude  that  Henry  lied  to 
them.  The  5 1 -year-old  officer  was  fired 
and  faces  criminal  charges  over  the  al- 


legedly improper  handcuffing  of  pro- 
moter Travis  Burroughs,  19.  The  pro- 
moter said  that  Henry  handcuffed  him 
after  the  two  disagreed  about  Henry’s 
pay  for  off-duty  security  during  a Nov. 
6 dance.  Henry  contends  that  the  inves- 
tigation is  in  retaliation  for  winning  a 
$275,000  verdict  for  a discrimination 
complaint  he  had  lodged  against  the 
department. 

Two  bills  working  their  way  through 
the  state's  legislature  would  expand  the 
slate’s  lough  10/20/Life  anti-gun  law  to 
cover  16-  and  17-year-olds  who  com- 
mit crimes  with  guns.  Such  a provision 
could  mean  life  in  prison  fora  16-year- 
old  who  wounds  a person  with  a gun 
while  robbing  a convenience  store.  The 
maximum  sentence  for  such  a crime  is 
currently  up  to  three  years  in  a juvenile 
facility.  The  10/20/Life  law  automati- 
cally imposes  a 10-year  sentence  for 
pulling  a gun  during  a violent  felony, 
20  years  for  firing  the  weapon  and  25- 
to-life  for  wounding  someone. 

Florida  middle  school  and  high  school 
students  are  using  less  marijuana  and 
cocaine,  but  the  number  of  deaths  from 
use  of  designer  drugs  is  alarmingly  on 
the  rise.  Officials  said  230  deaths  in  the 
last  three  years  have  been  caused  by 
Ecstasy.  GHB  and  other  teen  party 
drugs.  Compared  to  a 1995  survey,  co- 
caine use  was  down  66  percent  and 
marijuana  use  was  down  38  percent. 
Gov.  Jeb  Bush  is  seeking  $20  million 
for  treatment  programs  and  wants  to 
step  up  the  fight  against  illegal  drugs. 

GEORGIA  — The  former  black  mili- 
tant once  known  as  H.  Rap  Brown  was 
indicted  March  28  in  Atlanta  on  chaiges 
of  murder  and  aggravated  assault  in  the 
March  16  shootings  of  two  sheriff’s 
deputies.  Jamil  Abdullah  Al-Amin,  56, 
was  indicted  on  13  counts  by  a Geor- 
gia grand  jury  in  the  killing  of  Fulton 
County  Deputy  Ricky  Kinchen  and  the 
wounding  of  Deputy  Aldranon  English 
as  they  served  him  with  arrest  warrants 
for  failing  to  appear  in  court  on  charges 
of  receiving  stolen  property,  imperson- 
ating an  officer  and  having  no  proof  of 
insurance,  Al-Amin  was  arrested  in 
Alabama  and  was  set  to  fight  his  extra- 
dition to  Georgia.  A rifle  found  near  the 
site  of  his  arrest  was  said  to  be  of  the 
same  caliber  as  one  of  the  weapons  used 
in  the  Fulton  County  shootings. 

Gov.  Roy  Barnes  has  signed  the  state’s 
new  hate  crimes  law,  which  increases 
fines  and  sentences  by  half  for  misde- 
meanor hate  crimes,  and  adds  five  years 
to  sentences  for  felonies. 

LOUISIANA  — Causeway's  second- 
highest  ranking  officer,  Maj.  Ronald 
Guagliardo,  was  fired  for  making  eth- 
nic slurs  and  plotting  to  evade  civil 
rights  violations  in  a June  10, 1998,  staff 
meeting.  Guagliardo  has  since  said  that 
he  regretted  every  word  he  uttered  that 
day.  The  maner  became  public  in  March 
after  a tape  of  the  meeting  surfaced.  The 
officer  was  heard  referring  to  African 
Americans  with  racial  slurs  and  prom- 
ising to  help  others  beat  civil  rights 
complaints. 

A 15-year  veteran  of  the  New  Orleans 
Police  Department  mistook  a carjacking 
victim  for  a perpetrator  and  shot  him 
dead  on  March  17.  Sgt.  Eric  Hessler  has 
been  reassigned  during  an  investigation 
of  the  fatal  shooting  of  23-year-old 
Steven  Hawkins,  who  had  opened  fire 
on  two  masked  men  who  robbed  him 
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at  a tire  repair  shop.  The  victim's  fam- 
ily has  filed  a lawsuit  seeking  unspeci- 
fied damages.  The  Police  Department 
contends  that  Hawkins  fired  in  the 
officer’s  direction,  while  an  attorney  for 
the  victim  said  that  Hessler  never  iden- 
tified himself  as  a police  officer. 

NORTH  CAROLINA  — A 1.6-per- 
cent  drop  in  Durham’s  reported  crimes 
has  officials  confident  that  crime  in  the 
city  is  on  the  decline.  Aggravated  as- 
saults were  the  only  violent  crime  cat- 
egory to  increase,  from  795  to  819  of- 
fenses. The  number  of  crimes  cleared 
by  the  department  was  up  3 percent 
over  1998,  a finding  officials  attributed 
to  officers  working  harder  to  solve  cases 
and  the  correction  of  systemic  problems 
in  clearing  crimes.  Officials  also  credit 
the  decline  to  flooding  hot  spots  with 
officers,  better  record-keeping  and 
community  involvement. 


ILLINOIS  — A bill  under  consider- 
ation by  the  state  Legislature  would 
make  it  a felony  to  threaten  or  harass 
someone  over  the  Internet.  The 
“cyberstalking”  measure  would  take 
aim  at  those  who  make  two  separate 
electronic  threats  that  place  a person  in 
a reasonable  apprehension  of  harm. 

INDIANA  — A three-week  investiga- 
tion into  Trooper  Jack  Cutler’s  shoot- 
ing of  Dennis  Loper  found  no  grounds 
for  charges.  A Spencer  County  prosecu- 
tor said  there  was  no  evidence  to  back 
up  allegations  that  Cutler  had  a long- 
time dispute  with  the  victim. 

KENTUCKY  — Jefferson  County  is 
looking  to  implement  a special  court 
system  that  would  only  handle  domes- 
tic violence  cases.  The  proposed  Do- 
mestic Violence  Court  awaits  state  ap- 
proval, and  would  run  as  a pilot  project 
for  five  months  this  year. 

MICHIGAN  — Jeffrey  Schnellen- 
berger  became  the  16th  person  since 
November  1998  to  be  arrested  in 
sexual-predator  stings  conducted  by  the 
Wayne  County  Sheriff’s  Internet 
Crimes  Task  Force.  The  suspect,  a 49- 
year-old  University  of  Illinois  em- 
ployee, told  an  undercover  investiga- 
tor during  a March  20  chat  in  a “dad- 
and-daughter  sex"  Internet  chat  room 
that  he  would  pay  $ 1 00  to  have  sex  with 
a 7-year-old  girl.  He  was  arrested  as  he 
attempted  to  meet  the  girl  and  her 
mother  at  a Quality  Inn  in  Livonia. 

Robert  Smith,  the  Clinton  Township 
chief  of  police  for  24  years,  died  March 
26  of  a heart  attack.  He  was  67  He  re- 
tired in  1996  but  the  dedicated  lawman 
couldn’t  keep  himself  away  from  law 
enforcement,  taking  a security  guard 
position  at  the  Macomb  County  Court- 
house and  County  Building  complex  in 
Mt.  Clemens. 

More  than  3,300  cars  were  intention- 
ally burned  in  Detroit  last  year,  accord- 
ing to  The  Detroit  News,  bringing  auto 
arsons  up  18  percent  over  the  past  de- 
cade. More  than  half  of  the  auto  arsons 
in  the  city  were  said  to  involve  insur- 
ance scams. 

OHIO  — A 12-year-old  Lisbon  boy 
briefly  held  his  sixth-grade  class  at  gun- 
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point  on  March  23,  saying  later  that  he 
wanted  to  be  in  jail  with  his  incarcer- 
ated mother.  The  boy  was  persuaded  by 
a teacher  to  give  up  his  loaded  9mm. 
semiautomatic,  which  his  father  said 
had  been  stored  with  a fully  engaged 
trigger  lock.  The  boy  apparently  found 
the  key  and  removed  the  lock. 

WISCONSIN  — Neenah  police  are 
eyeing  a five-ton  armored  personnel 
carrier  as  their  next  acquisition.  They 
say  the  military  surplus  vehicle,  which 
they  want  to  purchase  without  its  weap- 
onry, could  be  used  for  rescue  opera- 
tions. 


KANSAS  — A bill  under  consideration 
in  the  state  House  would  authorize 
criminal  charges  against  those  who 
keep  loaded  weapons  in  their  homes 
within  reach  of  young  people.  The  leg- 
islation requires  gun  owners  to  use  trig- 
ger locks  or  keep  guns  in  a locked  box. 

Since  the  state’s  no-tolerance  law  was 
enacted  in  1997,  more  than  1,300 
driver’s  licenses  have  been  suspended 
for  underage  drinkers.  The  law  man- 
dates a 30-day  suspension  for  anyone 
under  21  caught  driving  with  a blood- 
alcohol  level  of  more  than  .02  percent. 

MINNESOTA  — A “flash-bang"  de- 
vice fired  into  a triplex  on  March  1 5 by 
Minneapolis  police  apparently  started 
a fire  there.  Officers  seeking  to  arrest  a 
person  wanted  on  a warrant  had  thought 
there  were  guns  inside,  and  fired  the 
device  into  the  one-bedroom  unit.  The 
device  landed  on  a mattress  and  started 
the  blaze.  Police  carrying  extinguish- 
ers were  unable  to  control  the  fire, 
which  was  put  out  by  firefighters  about 
20  minutes  later. 

MONTANA  — Child  molester  Tho- 
mas Van  Haele  was  prevented  from 
leaving  the  state  prison  at  Deer  Lodge 
on  March  15  after  victims  got  a court 
order  blocking  his  release  until  he  com- 
pletes a sex  offender  treatment  program. 
He  was  arrested  on  seven  counts  of  sex 
offenses  against  children  and  sentenced 
in  1992. 

A carload  of  Helena  teens  led  officers 
on  an  hour-long,  high-speed  chase  on 
March  23,  after  a Jefferson  County 
deputy  spotted  a van  that  was  reported 
stolen  from  an  East  Helena  residence. 
The  teens  were  stopped  after  they  drove 
over  spike  belts  placed  on  Interstate  1 5 
The  four  suspects,  between  the  ages  of 
14  and  16.  were  to  appear  in  Youth 
Court. 

NEBRASKA  — Following  several 
violent  getaways  in  the  past  few 
months,  the  Nebraska  State  Patrol  is 
reviewing  its  policies  for  dealing  with 
fleeing  suspects.  Improving  police 


communications  capabilities  was  one 
item  on  the  agenda. 

NORTH  DAKOTA  — Over  the  past 
five  years,  Minot  police  have  averaged 
120  speeding  tickets  issued  per  1.000 
residents,  to  lead  the  state  in  that  statis- 
tic. Mandan  police  came  in  a close  sec- 
ond, averaging  110  tickets.  All  Minot 
patrol  cars  have  radar  detectors,  said 
Chief  Dan  Draovitch. 


ARIZONA  — A Chandler  man  lost  a 
finger  in  a package  bomb  explosion  on 
March  25.  Richard  Simer,  50.  picked 
up  a package  that  was  addressed  to  him 
and  lying  in  his  driveway.  FBI  agents 
searched  his  house  but  found  no  evi- 
dence of  bomb  manufacturing  materi- 
als. 

The  Tucson  City  Council  was  set  to 
consider  a proposal  that  would  allow 
only  licensed  gun  dealers  to  sell  guns 
at  Thcson  Convention  Center  shows. 
Officials  hoped  the  restriction  would 
prevent  people  from  buying  guns  with- 
out going  through  background  checks. 

Defense  lawyers  and  law  students  in  the 
state  are  launching  a project  to  exam- 
ine convictions  of  people  they  think 
may  have  been  wrongly  jailed  for  mur- 
der. Thus  far,  the  Justice  Project  has 
turned  up  23  inmates  whose  cases  will 
be  reviewed. 

COLORADO  — Gov  Bill  Owens  was 
considering  whether  he  will  sign  a bill 
sent  to  him  by  the  state  Senate  that 
would  discontinue  public  disclosure  of 
the  names  of  those  who  have  concealed- 
weapons  permits. 

NEW  MEXICO  — Santa  Fe  police 
have  seven  new  Kawasaki  motorcycles, 
and  the  department  plans  to  step  up 
motorcycle  traffic  patrols.  Motorcycle 
cops  will  also  patrol  jogging  and  hik- 
ing trails,  which  have  been  the  scenes 
of  assaults  in  the  past. 

Farmington  police  were  facing  a decer- 
tification election  for  their  union  on 
April  13,  after  the  city's  labor-manage- 
ment relations  board  found  enough 
valid  signatures  on  petitions  circulated 
within  the  department. 

OKLAHOMA  — Jim  Bednar,  execu- 
tive director  of  the  Oklahoma  Indigent 
Defense  System,  is  seeking  $660,000 
in  state  funds  to  conduct  DNA  testing 
on  100  inmates  wjiose  cases  warrant  the 
testing.  He  hopes  to  identify  inmates 
who  might  be  innocent  and  would  ben- 
efit from  the  tests. 

Murder,  kidnapping  and  rape  charges 
were  filed  against  a “John  Doe"  in  the 
1996  Juli  Busken  homicide,  based  on  a 
DNA  profile  of  the  otherwise  unidenti- 
fied man.  The  charges  were  filed  to 
extend  the  statute  of  limitations  in  the 
case  of  the  slain  University  of  Okla- 
homa student. 

TEXAS  — San  Antonio  Police  Officer 
Oscar  Perez,  31.  was  killed  March  24 
in  a shootout  with  a suspect  wanted  on 
drug  charges.  The  suspect,  who  was  not 
immediately  identified,  was  killed  by 


the  slain  officer's  partner.  The  shoot- 
ing took  place  at  a Budget  Inn  near 
Brooks  Air  Force  Base,  where  the  sus- 
pect was  staying.  Two  officers  entered 
a hotel  room  and  were  fired  upon  by 
the  suspect. 

Prosecutors  will  seek  the  death  penalty 
for  accused  serial  killer  Angel  Matunno 
Resendiz,  following  his  refusal  to  un- 
dergo an  exam  with  a court-appointed 
psychiatrist.  A lawyer  said  he  would  use 
an  insanity  defense  in  the  case  of 
Resendez,  who  has  been  linked  to  nine 
killings  in  three  states,  and  has  been  in 
custody  since  last  July. 

Raids  on  three  clandestine  Ecstasy  labs 
in  San  Antonio  and  Houston  yielded 
enough  chemicals  to  produce  750,000 
doses  of  the  drug,  according  to  narcot- 
ics officials,  who  said  it  was  the  largest 
such  bust  in  the  stale's  history.  One  man 
was  detained,  and  other  arrests  were 
pending.  Officials  said  some  450,000 
Ecstasy  doses  had  already  been  distrib- 
uted. 

During  fiscal  1999,  135  children  died 
of  abuse  and  neglect  in  Texas.  The  num- 
ber was  down  21  percent  from  the  pre- 
vious year,  when  171  children  died, 
according  to  the  Texas  Department  of 
Regulatory  Services. 

Two  convicted  drug  dealers  told  jurors 
that  former  Dallas  police  officer 
Quentis  R.  Roper,  who  was  fired  in 
February,  stole  their  cash  and  threat- 
ened their  lives  while  arresting  them. 
Prosecutors  say  Roper  stole  more  than 
$90,000  from  drug  dealers  and  undocu- 
mented immigrants  he  arrested  in  1997 
and  1998.  Roper  could  face  up  to  20 
years  in  prison  if  convicted  of  the  sec- 
ond-degree felony  charge.  His  lawyer 
has  contended  that  Roper  is  the  victim 
of  a conspiracy  by  drug  dealers  who 
wanted  him  off  the  street  because  he 
was  too  good  at  his  job 

UTAH  — A coalition  is  attempting  to 
gather  70,000  signatures  by  June  6 for 
an  initiative  that  would  ban  guns  from 
schools  and  houses  of  worship.  The 
proposal  by  the  Utah  Safe  to  Leam-Safe 
to  Worship  Coalition  would  prevent 
those  with  concealed-weapon  permits 
from  taking  guns  into  schools  and 
churches,  which  is  allowed  under  the 
current  law. 

Farmington  police  are  questioning  a 16- 
year-old  boy  after  1 1 homemade  bombs 
were  found  on  March  26.  Pipe  bombs 
and  a bottle  bomb  were  found  in  the 
attic  above  a garage  where  the  boy 
lived. 


ALASKA  — Anchorage  police  took 
161  rape  reports  in  1999,  making  the 
city  the  highest  in  the  nation  in  terms 
of  reported  rapes  per  capita.  Officials 
said  they  were  unsure  if  the  numbers 
indicated  that  more  rapes  were  occur- 
ring, of  if  more  Anchorage  women  were 
reporting  them. 

CALIFORNIA  — A mistrial  was  de- 
clared on  March  1 7 in  the  lawsuit  claim- 
ing that  two  Los  Angeles  policemen  let 
a wounded  bank  robber  die  after  a 


break-in  and  shootout  in  1997.  The  jury 
failed  to  break  a deadlock  in  the  case 
stemming  from  the  death  of  Emil 
Malasarcanu,  30.  who  wounded  1 1 of- 
ficers and  six  civilians  during  the  North 
Hollywood  robbery,  Matusarcanu  was 
wounded  29  times  by  police  and  bled 
to  death  while  lying  handcuffed  in  the 
street.  Lawyers  said  they  would  retry 
the  case. 

A San  Diego  Crime  Stoppers  team  re- 
enacted a vicious  attuck  on  a womun  at 
a busy  downtown  intersection  in  order 
to  help  solve  the  crime.  The  re-enact- 
ment  was  videotuped  und  released  to 
media  outlets  in  the  hope  that  the  per- 
petrator will  be  apprehended.  The  vic- 
tim, Maria  Dadian,  47,  had  been  walk- 
ing along  a downtown  sidewalk  when 
the  unidentified  assailant  knocked  her 
unconscious  and  stole  her  purse. 

Long  Beach  Police  Officer  Julio  A. 
Alcaraz,  who  was  suspended  without 
pay  following  his  Jan.  27  anest  for 
stealing  six  bugs  of  cocaine  from  an 
undercover  ugent,  pleaded  guilty  in 
Federal  court  on  March  24  to  con- 
spiracy to  possess  cocaine  with  the  in- 
tent to  distribute.  Alcaraz,  36,  had  con- 
spired with  35-year-old  Compton  resi- 
dent Ismael  Rodriguez  to  steal  drugs 
from  narcotics  traffickers,  and  wus 
nabbed  after  he  stole  the  cocaine  und 
delivered  it  to  Rodriguez.  He  faces  a 
maximum  sentence  of  life  in  prison. 

The  state  Assembly  passed  a bill  that 
would  reclassify  rape  chuiges  under  the 
statute  of  limitations.  Due  to  the  avail- 
ability of  DNA  evidence,  prosecutors 
would  have  seven  years  to  file  charges 
if  a new  suspect  is  identified  through 
DNA  testing.  Currently,  charges  must 
be  filed  within  six  years  of  a rape 

A plan  before  Santa  Cruz  city  officials 
would  let  residents  there  smoke  mari- 
juana for  medical  purposes  without  a 
doctor's  consent.  The  proposed  ordi- 
nance allows  those  being  treated  for 
cancer,  AIDS,  and  other  diseases  to 
grow  and  use  their  own  marijuana. 

HAWAII  — Honolulu  police  destroyed 
14  tons  of  illegal  fireworks  seized 
around  the  New  Year’s  holiday.  The 
contraband  was  test-burned  in  55-gal- 
lon steel  drums,  and  police  were  lim- 
ited to  destroying  2,000  pounds  of  fire- 
works per  day. 

Police  Chief  Lee  Donohue  said  the 
Honolulu  department  is  considering  the 
creation  of  a horse  patrol  unit,  in  order 
to  give  officers  greater  access  to  public 
events. 

NEVADA  — After  a crash  killed  six 
teen-agers  who  had  been  sentenced  to 
work  on  a Las  Vegas  highway  cleanup 
crew,  Clark  County  joined  a number  of 
rural  counties  in  suspending  the  use  of 
juvenile  road  crews.  The  March  19 
crash  occurred  when  a minivan 
slammed  into  the  crew  on  Interstate  15. 

WASHINGTON  — Snohomish 
County  Sheriff’s  Deputy  Charles 
"Chuck"  Adams.  33,  has  been  charged 
with  first-degree  custodial  sexual  mis- 
conduct involving  a 17-year-old  girl 
who  claimed  he  raped  her  at  a South 
Everett  sheriff’s  substation.  The  victim 
had  been  in  a Nov.  17  car  accident,  to 
which  Adams  responded,  and  was  taken 
to  the  Paine  Field  substation  where  the 
alleged  assault  took  place.  Adams  faces 
six  to  1 2 months  in  prison  if  convicted. 


Plains  States 


A bill  passed  by  the  state  Assembly  and 
on  its  way  to  the  Senate  would  expand 
the  state’s  registry  of  sex  offenders  and 
post  the  database  on  the  Internet. 


IOWA  — State  gun-control  advocates 
took  218  pairs  of  shoes  to  the  State- 
house  this  month  in  order  to  dramatize 
the  number  of  Iowans  who  die  each 
year  as  a result  of  gunshot  wounds. 
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People  & Places 


Bureau 

bye-bye 

After  25  years  — two  of  them  spent 
at  a job  he  described  as  being  like  the 
best  seal  in  the  front  row  of  a Broad- 
way show  — Lewis  Schiliro,  head  of 
the  FBI’s  New  York  field  office,  is  turn- 
ing in  his  badge. 

Schiliro,  5 1 , is  considered  one  of  the 
nation’s  lop  experts  on  organized  crime. 
He  made  his  mark  against  the  mob  more 
than  a decade  ago  when  he  supervised 
the  bureau's  work  in  the  “Pizza  Con- 
nection" case,  in  which  gangsters  were 
delivering  drugs  along  with  cheese-and- 
mushroom  pies.  He  also  testified  for  1 1 
days  during  the  trial  of  imprisoned 
mobster  John  Gotti. 

"We  have  forced  them  out  of  their 
traditional  areas,”  Schiliro  told  The 
Associated  Press.  The  constant  pros- 
ecutions. he  said,  have  served  to  reduce 
the  Mafia's  influence  in  the  garment 
industry,  garbage  carting  and  construc- 
tion. "They  will  look  for  new  ways  to 
make  money.  That  is  why  we  see  them 
in  health  care  fruud.  penny  stock  trad- 
ing.” 

In  addition  to  helping  to  dismantle 
the  Cosa  Nostra,  Schiliro’s  cases  have 
also  included  the  World  Trade  Center 
bombing,  the  crush  of  TWA  Flight  800 
and  the  pursuit  of  Osama  Bin  Laden, 
the  Arab  terrorist  suspected  to  have 
masterminded  the  bombings  of  two 
U.S.  embassies  in  Africa  on  Aug.  7. 
1998. 

Said  Mary  Jo  White,  U.S.  Attor- 
ney for  the  Southern  District  of  New 
York:  "In  his  own  self-effacing  way  he 
has  successfully  handled  some  of  the 
FBI's  biggest  and  most  difficult  cases." 
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Schiliro  joined  the  bureau  in  1975 
in  Cleveland.  At  the  time,  terrorism  was 
something  that  happened  thousands  of 
miles  away,  he  said.  “Agents  now  travel 
all  over  the  world.  ..  For  us  it  was  a 
big  deal  if  we  went  into  New  Jersey.” 
That  expanded  vision  of  what  agents 
can  do  is  something  he  credits  to  FBI 
Director  Louis  Freeh,  his  roommate  at 
the  academy  in  Quanlico,  Va.  "We  used 
to  chase  fugitives  over  fences,”  said 
Schiliro.  "Today,  we  chase  them 
through  cyberspace." 

With  one  daughter  entering  medi- 
cal school,  another  getting  married  and 
a son  entering  college,  Schiliro  said  he 
hud  decided  to  retire  early  for  financial 
reasons.  He  will  work  at  MBNA,  a 
major  credit-card  company  in 
Wilmington,  Del.  There  is  nothing,  he 
said,  he  would  change  about  his  career 
— except  maybe  its  length. 

Replacing  Schiliro  on  April  1 will 
be  28-year  veteran  Barry  W.  Mawn, 
who  has  been  Special  Agent  in  Charge 
of  the  Boston  field  office  since  1997. 

This  will  not  be  Mawn's  first  tour 
of  duty  with  the  New  York  office.  From 
1980  to  1982,  he  supervised  the  FBI/ 
New  York  City  Police  Department  Joint 
Terrorist  Task  Force.  Mawn  has  also 
served  in  several  positions  at  FBI  head- 
quarters and  as  Assistant  Special  Agent 
in  Charge  of  the  San  Francisco  office. 

In  1992,  he  was  appointed  Special 
Agent  in  Churge  in  Knoxville,  and  two 
years  later,  in  Newark,  N.J. 

"I  look  forward  to  returning  to  the 
FBI  office  and  the  opportunity  to  lead 
all  the  dedicated  professionals  who 
work  there,”  said  Mawn.  “Having  in- 
vestigated terrorism  and  violent  crimes 
cases  in  new  York  City  for  a number  of 
years,  1 know  firsthand  of  the  close 
working  relationship  among  all  the 
members  of  the  New  York  City  law 
enforcement  community  and  of  their 
goal  to  protect  the  public.  I intend  to 
continue  that  cooperative  effort  with  all 
of  our  luw  enforcement  partners  on  the 
federal,  state  and  local  level." 

Down  & 
dirty 

State  officials  in  Utah  are  trying  to 
put  a lid  on  access  to  pornography  in 
the  state  by  appointing  a "pornography 
czar,"  a new  position  within  the  attor- 
ney general's  office  which  would  be 
responsible  for  advising  municipal  gov- 
ernments about  obscenity  law  and  help- 
ing to  tailor  ordinances  to  suit  local 
tastes,  among  other  duties. 

Legislators  in  both  Republican-led 
chambers  of  the  state  Legislature  last 
month  passed  a bill  to  create  such  a 
position  nearly  unanimously.  Gov. 
Michael  O.  Leavitt  said  he  planned  to 
sign  the  law,  but  conceded  that  it  would 
have  no  effect  on  the  Internet  and  cable 
television,  the  two  largest  sources  of 
sexually-explicit  material. 

Despite  that.  Leavitt  contends  that 
the  creation  of  a pornography  czar  was 
not  an  "illogical  way  to  strike  a blow." 
Time  will  tell,  he  told  The  New  York 
Times,  if  the  legislation  was  a waste  of 
state  money.  "But  to  me.  there  is  no 
harm  in  trying.” 

State  lawmakers  were  encouraged 
by  what  some  saw  as  increasing  public 
discomfort  with  the  availability  of  por- 
nographic materials  as  reflected  by  re- 
cent events.  In  1996,  a raid  on  a video- 
rental  company  in  American  Fork  and 
Lehi  by  Utah  County  authorities  re- 


Standing  Pat?  Not  likely. 

Minetti  seeks  new  options  after  28  years  as  Hampton  chief 


He  may  have  retired  from  law 
enforcement  in  January  after  45 
years  on  the  job,  but  Hampton,  Va., 
Police  Chief  Pat  G.  Minetti  is  not 
quite  ready  to  turn  his  back  on 
public  service. 

The  67-year-old  former  chief 
will  be  running  for  mayor  in  the 
elections  on  May  2.  Said  Minetti. 
"The  mayor’s  seat  became  vacant, 
and  I pondered  that  for  a while,  and 
1 thought  I hud  something  to 
contribute  to  the  community  after 
being  here  for  so  long.  1 decided  to 
go  for  it." 

Minetti  was  chief  in  Hampton 
for  28  years,  joining  the  depart- 
ment in  1955  as  a rookie  officer 
and  being  appointed  to  the  helm  in 
1972  at  the  age  of  39.  Over  the 
course  of  his  long  tenure,  he  said, 
there  are  few  if  any  programs 
within  the  agency  that  he  did  not 
initiate.  A source  of  particular 
pride  to  Minetti  is  the  department's 
Neighborhood  Watch,  which  he 
started  in  the  1970s.  It  now  covers 
53  percent  of  the  city,  or  some 
26,000  homes. 

"We  are  particularly  fond  of 
that  because  of  the  togetherness, 
people  working  together,”  the 
avuncular  former  chief  told  Law 
Enforcement  News.  “That's  how 
we  solve  problems.” 

The  department  also  has  a wide 
range  of  school  programs  that 
began  with  the  Officer  Friendly 
program  more  than  20  years  ago.  It 
was  one  of  the  first  of  its  kind  in 
the  nation,  said  Minetti.  "In  fact, 

V 

suited  in  the  confiscation  of  1 ,000  films 
and  the  chaiging  of  the  company’s  man- 
ager, Larry  Peterman,  with  15  counts 
of  distributing  pornographic  films. 
While  the  first  trial  ended  with  a hung 
jury  and  the  second  in  an  acquittal,  the 
company  was  still  put  out  of  business. 

Ttoo  years  later,  a video-rental  com- 
pany that  offered  to  delete  nudity  and 
sex  scenes  from  the  film  “Titanic"  was 
deluged  with  more  than  2,000  copies 
of  the  film  for  editing  at  $5  a piece.  The 
demand  was  so  great  that  owner  Carol 
Biesinger  expanded  the  offer  to  include 
other  videos  as  well. 

Gayle  Ruzicka.  head  of  the  Utah 
chapter  of  the  Eagle  Forum,  a conser- 
vative action  group,  vowed  to  support 
the  bill  in  hopes  that  other  states  will 
look  to  Utah  as  a leader  and  follow  to 
protect  "children  and  other  adults." 

But  critics  of  the  bill  claim  that  with- 
out the  power  to  go  after  cable  televi- 
sion and  the  Internet,  the  legislation  has 
no  teeth.  Moreover,  the  bill  would  put 
a financial  strain  on  the  state  by  forc- 
ing it  to  fight  cases  that  would  lose  in 
court  to  First  Amendment  consider- 
ations. 

"When  judges  award  attorney  feeds 
against  communities,  those  communi- 
ties are  going  to  say  the  state  should 
pay  the  costs,"  said  Jerry  Mooney,  a 
Salt  Lake  City  attorney  and  a past  presi- 
dent of  the  First  Amendment  Lawyers 
Association.  "This  is  a lose-lose  night- 
mare situation. 

Carol  Gnade.  director  of  the  Utah 
chapter  of  the  Amcncan  Civil  Liber- 
ties Union,  called  the  legislation  a waste 


Pat  Minetti 

Proud  of  his  programs 


they're  still  using  that  kit  in  school," 
he  said.  Since  then  the  department 
has  expanded  its  programs  to  cover 
Hampton's  middle  schools  and  put 
resource  officers  in  the  high  schools. 

“We  had  anti-crime  details,"  said 
Minetti.  "We  started  that  way  back  in 
the  1980s  with  the  two-person  detail 
and  the  drug-sniffing  dogs  in  schools. 
1 would  like  to  think  that's  one  of  the 
main  reasons  we  kept  the  drugs  out  of 
the  high  schools,”  he  said. 

What  Minetti  has  found  most 
gratifying  about  these  programs,  and 
others,  such  as  the  department's 
citizen  police  academies,  is  that  they 
have  been  "collaborative  efforts"  with 
the  community.  “I  think  we  have 


of  taxpayer  money  because  there  is  no 
demonstrable  need  for  the  $75,000-a- 
year  job. 

Even  the  bill’s  sponsor.  Represen- 
tative Evan  L.  Olsen,  a Republican,  has 
conceded  that  he  did  not  believe  por- 
nography was  a greater  problem  in  Utah 
than  elsewhere  in  the  nation  — an  as- 
sertion backed  by  statistics  from  the 
state  attorney  general’s  office  and  the 
U.S.  Justice  Department.  Still,  Olsen 
insists  that  many  communities  in  the 
conservative-minded  state  are  wrestling 
with  how  to  apply  obscenity  laws  and 
prosecute  violators. 

The  law,  said  Leavitt,  would  "codify 
our  highest  moral  aspirations"  by  add- 
ing state  power  to  community  efforts 
to  fight  what  many  find  objectionable. 

No  time 
wasted 

Nassau  County,  N.Y.'s  new  police 
commissioner,  William  Willett  did  not 
even  wait  to  be  sworn  in  last  month 
before  asking  the  department's  top  brass 
to  step  aside  — permanently. 

Willett,  who  is  the  first  black  police 
commissioner  in  Long  Island  history, 
asked  for  the  resignation  of  Andrew 
Kenny,  the  second  deputy  police  com- 
missioner. and  informed  Det.  Lieut. 
Kevin  Caslin.  the  department's  public 
information  officer,  that  he  would  be 
transferred.  Both  men  were  top  aides 
to  Willett's  predecessor,  Donald  Kane 


nationally  renowned  school  , 
programs,  and  in  the  community 
we  have  our  community-oriented 
policing,  our  crime  watch,  and  all 
these  things  have  made  a positive 
impact  on  our  citizenry,"  he  said. 

The  list  of  Minetti’s  accom- 
plishments and  honors  during  his 
law-enforcement  career  is  as  long 
as  that  career  itself.  In  1998,  he 
was  awarded  the  Presidential 
Award  for  Outstanding  Contribu- 
tion to  the  Virginia  Association  of 
Chiefs  of  Police,  only  the  third 
such  honor  to  be  presented  by  the 
organization  since  it  was  founded 
in  1926.  Minetti  served  on 
President  Reagan’s  transition  team 
in  the  early  1980s.  as  a member  of 
the  President’s  Law  Enforcement 
Task  Force,  and  on  President 
Bush’s  National  Law  Enforcement 
Council  in  1989. 

He  holds  an  master’s  degree  in 
public  administration  from  Harvard 
University’s  John  F.  Kennedy 
School  of  Government  and  another 
from  Golden  Gate  University. 
Minetti  is  also  a graduate  of  the 
FBI  National  Academy,  where  he 
was  awarded  the  J.  Edgar  Hoover 
Certificate  of  Scholastic  Excel- 
lence. 

Of  his  potential  political  career. 
Minetti  said,  “I've  surpassed 
everything  I’ve  ever  aspired  for  as 
chief  of  police,  it  certainly  isn’t  an 
ego  trip,  and  there  certainly  isn’t 
money  attached  to  it,  so  I'm  doing 
it  for  the  right  reasons.  Maybe  that 
will  help  make  a difference." 


The  sweep  came  on  March  27,  one 
day  before  County  Executive  Thomas 
Gulotta  swore  the  68-year-old  Willett 
into  office.  It  is  part  of  a bid  by  the  new 
commissioner  to  save  costs  and  shake 
up  a department  that  many  have  con- 
sidered top  heavy  with  officers  hold- 
ing the  ranks  of  captain  and  above. 
Nearly  one-quarter  of  the  county's  bud- 
get, or  $520  million,  is  earmarked  for 
the  Police  Department. 

With  the  county  facing  a dire  fiscal 
squeeze.  Willett  said  he  would  like  to 
save  $ 1 2 million  to  $ 1 5 million  in  costs. 
He  had  hinted  about  replacing  the 
department's  top-ranking  officials  when 
nominated  for  the  commissioner's  job 
by  Gulotta  last  month.  While  Willett 
would  not  discuss  other  changes  he 
plans  to  make,  police  sources  told 
Newsday  that  the  Commissioner  is  also 
seeking  the  resignations  of  Chief  of 
Support  Robert  Sefton;  Chief  of  Pa- 
trol Edward  Doughty,  and  Chief  of 
Detectives  George  Davis.  Chief  of 
Operations  Ray  Crawford,  said 
Willett,  “is  pretty  solid"  in  the  mix. 

Kenny  and  Caslin,  said  Willett,  were 
part  of  the  "old  administration"  — one 
that  the  Commissioner  did  not  feel  a 
part  of.  although  he  was  first  deputy 
commissioner  and  the  department’s 
highest-ranking  Afncan-American  of- 
ficer, according  to  a Newsday  source. 
They  will  be  replaced  by  Det.  Lieut. 
John  Kennedy,  longtime  commander 
of  the  Asset  Forfeiture  Bureau,  and 
Dep.  Insp.  Peter  Matuza,  who  was  the 
agency’s  public  information  officer 
before  Caslin  took  over  the  post. 
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FBI’s  ‘Most  Wanted’ 
still  going  strong  after 
50  years,  458  fugitives 


It  was  50  years  ago  this  month  that 
FBI  Director  J.  Edgar  Hoover  saw  the 
opportunity  to  take  advantage  of  the 
public  support  generated  by  a news 
story  about  the  “toughest  guys"  being 
sought  by  the  bureau,  and  inaugurated 
the  “Ten  Most  Wanted  Fugitives"  list 
— arguably  the  most  famous  program 
the  agency  has  ever  had. 

Over  the  years,  the  list  has  captured 
the  public's  imagination  while  leading 
to  the  capture  of  hundreds  of  wanted 
criminals,  and  in  the  process  has  served 
as  a reflection  of  the  changing  priori- 
ties in  law  enforcement.  During  the 
1940s  and  1950s,  car  thieves  and  bank 
robbers  were  considered  public  en- 
emies, then  the  violent  war  protesters 
of  the  60s  and  70s.  Today’s  most 
wanted  fugitives  are  international  ter- 
rorists, drug  traffickers  and  organized 
crime  figures. 

But  the  genius  behind  the  list,  per- 
haps, has  been  the  way  it  called  upon 
ordinary  citizens  to  help  the  bureau  gets 
its  man.  (Only  seven  of  the  wanted  fu- 


gitives ever  to  make  the  list  have  been 
women.)  Since  1950,  429  of  the  458 
fugitives  who  have  appeared  on  the  list 
have  been  apprehended  or  located.  Of 
those,  137  have  been  found  as  a direct 
result  of  tips  from  citizens. 

The  list  has  also  been  the  forerun- 
ner of  such  reality  TV  shows  as 
“America’s  Most  Wanted."  Thirteen  of 
the  Top  Ten  captures  have  resulted  from 
that  program,  more  than  any  other 
single  media  source,  according  to  the 
FBI. 

One  man  on  the  list  still  eludes  cap- 
ture after  nearly  20  years  — Donald 
Eugene  Webb,  the  accused  killer  of 
Saxonburg,  Penn.,  Police  Chief  Gre- 
gory Adams.  While  there  have  been 
unconfirmed  sightings  of  Webb 
throughout  the  years,  he  has  never  been 
caught,  and  to  this  day  no  fugitive  has 
been  on  the  most-wanted  list  longer. 
"This  guy  has  been  an  enigma  from  the 
time  we  started  chasing  him,"  said 
Andreas  Stephens,  chief  of  the  FBI’s 
Violent  Crime  Section.  "He  seems  to 


Probe  seeks  but 
doesn’t  find  organized 
racism  in  Cleveland  PD 


In  a report  released  eight  months 
after  the  launching  of  an  exhaustive 
probe  of  the  Cleveland  Police  Depart- 
ment, a team  of  internal  affairs  investi- 
gators has  concluded  that  they  found 
no  evidence  to  support  allegations  of 
organized  racism  within  the  agency. 

The  report  on  the  inquiry  ordered 
by  Mayor  Michael  R.  White  represents 
the  latest  source  of  friction  between  the 
city’s  1,850-member  police  union  and 
City  Hall.  White  angered  officers  last 
August  when  he  decided  to  allow 
marchers  in  a Ku  Klux  Klan  rally  to 
change  into  their  hoods  and  sheets  in 
the  basement  of  police  headquarters. 
Bob  Beck,  president  of  the  Cleveland 
Police  Patrolman's  Association,  told 
The  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  at  the  time 
that  White  would  never  be  forgiven 
“He  tried  to  link  us  symbolically  with 
the  Ku  Klux  Klan  and  their  message 
by  having  them  dress  in  our  building 
and  walking  with  them  side  by  side  to 
the  podium,"  said  Beck 

In  the  midst  of  the  furor  over  the 
Klan  rally,  White  cited  what  he  called 
credible  reports  from  an  unnamed 
source  that  officers  in  three  of  the  city’s 
police  districts  had  scrawled  Nazi  in- 
signia in  their  station  house  and  using 
such  cryptic  symbols  of  hate  group  ac- 
tivity as  “311,"  "Elvis,"  and  "chaos." 
Then  in  September,  he  asked  the  FBI 
to  conduct  its  own  investigation  into 
racism  within  the  CPD  and  expand  the 
investigation  to  include  allegations  of 
police  brutality.  White  turned  over  five 
years’  worth  of  civilian  complaints  to 
the  bureau,  ranging  from  reports  of 
criminal  behavior  to  bad  manners. 

Mayoral  spokeswoman  Nancy 
Lesic  told  The  Plain  Dealer  in  Septem- 
ber that  the  broadening  of  the  inquiry 
was  due  to  a recent  analysis  of  com- 
plaint files  by  newly  appointed  offic- 
ers in  charge  of  the  department’s  inter- 
nal affairs  division. 

According  to  the  report  released  on 
March  26,  however,  investigators  noted 


that  neither  “Elvis"  nor  "chaos"  were 
names  associated  with  racism.  Al- 
though several  swastikas  were  written 
or  scratched  into  the  walls  and  lockers 
at  police  stations,  there  was  no  way  of 
knowing  whether  they  were  marks  left 
by  officers  or  the  public. 

The  idea  that  "Elvis"  was  a symbol 
of  white  supremacy  apparently 
stemmed  from  a 6th  District  officer's 
tattoo  of  Elvis  Presley.  The  officer  and 
his  brother  were  accused  by  a now-re- 
tired officer  of  keeping  Nazi  materials 
in  their  lockers.  While  investigators 
found  no  evidence  of  a link,  the  belief 
persisted  after  officers  began  hanging 
Elvis  Presley  posters  around  the  pre- 
cinct. 

While  the  report  found  an  undercur- 
rent of  racism  in  the  Cleveland  Police 
Department,  investigators  said  it  was 
no  greater  than  that  found  in  society  in 
general.  In  interviews  with  command- 
ers and  personnel  in  all  six  police  dis- 
tricts, in  fact,  a 20-year  veteran,  who  is 
black,  asserted  that  there  is  no  longer  a 
color  barrier.  The  racism  that  existed 
20  or  30  years  ago  had  dissipated  over 
time,  said  officers. 

At  the  same  time  that  the  report’s 
conclusions  debunking  the  allegations 
were  made  public,  White  also  released 
hundreds  of  pages  of  demographic  in- 
formation showing  that  in  even  pre- 
dominantly white  neighborhoods, 
blacks  accounted  for  a disproportion- 
ate share  of  arrests.  In  the  1st  District, 
for  example,  where  African  Americans 
make  up  6 percent  of  the  population, 
42  percent  of  those  arrested  in  1998 
were  black. 

Police  union  officials  called  the  re- 
lease of  the  statistics  a diversion  to  draw 
attention  from  the  fact  that  White's 
probe  had  uncovered  no  link  within  the 
department  to  organized  racism.  "All 
this  is  an  attempt  to  drive  responsibil- 
ity for  the  reckless  statements  he  made 
back  in  July  1999  away  from  himself," 
Beck  told  The  Plain  Dealer. 


John  Walsh,  host  of  the  reality-TV  show 44  America’s  Most  Wanted,”  speaks  at  the  opening  of  an  exhibition 
at  FBI  headquarters  celebrating  the  50th  anniversary  of  the  “Ten  Most  Wanted  Fugitives”  list. 


have  disappeared  off  the  face  of  the 
Earth  since  the  murder  in  Saxonburg." 

Since  the  1970s,  Webb  had  been  on 
the  run,  establishing  himself  as  a jewel 
thief.  According  to  authorities,  he  drove 
up  and  down  the  East  Coast,  scouring 
the  newspaper  obituaries  for  potential 
victims.  Police  believe  he  encountered 
Adams  during  a traffic  stop,  beat  the 
chief  with  his  own  service  revolver  and 
then  shot  him  with  a second  weapon. 

While  authorities  have  considered 
removing  Webb,  now  68.  from  the  list 
because  of  the  passage  of  time  and  the 
paucity  of  leads,  he  has  been  left  on 
because  of  his  extensive  criminal  his- 
tory. “His  whole  life  has  revolved 
around  criminal  activity,"  Stephens  told 
USA  Today.  "We're  not  ready  to  take 
him  off  the  list  just  yet." 


Still  at  large  after  nearly  two  decades,  accused  cop  killer  Donald 
Eugene  Webb  is  seen  in  a 1981  photo  and  a computer-enhanced  image 
of  how  he  might  look  today. 


Hairdressers  called  on  to  help  police 
get  to  the  roots  of  domestic  violence 


It's  been  said  that  only  a woman’s 
hairdresser  knows  for  sure.  Now,  with 
an  estimated  three  to  four  million 
women  beaten  in  their  homes  each  year, 
two  fledgling  programs  in  Connecticut 
and  Nevada  hope  to  lake  advantage  of 
the  bond  that  can  develop  between  a 
woman  and  her  hairdresser  by  training 
stylists  to  identify  the  signs  of  domes- 
tic abuse  and  sexual  assault. 

Although  just  gaining  currency  now 
as  more  cities  try  to  involve  "paid 
friends."  such  as  hairdressers,  bartend- 
ers and  personal  trainers,  in  their  efforts 
to  get  abuse  victims  the  help  they  need, 
the  phenomenon  has  been  studied  since 
the  1970s.  Emory  L.  Cowen,  a psy- 
chologist, wrote  in  his  1979  article 
“Hairdressers  as  Caregivers”  that  the 
jobs  of  barbers,  beauticians  and  cab 
drivers  "bring  them  into  contact  with 
interpersonal ly  distressed  people.” 

In  interviews  with  over  90  hairdress- 
ers. Cowen  and  his  colleagues  found 
that  in  the  atmosphere  the  authors  called 
the  "beauty  parlor  surround,"  stylists 
enjoyed  dealing  with  their  clients'  per- 
sonal problems,  and  were  gratified  by 
the  trust  placed  in  them. 

But  the  intent  of  the  programs  just 
getting  underway  in  Connecticut  and 
Nevada,  created  by  community-based 


organizations  and  slate  agencies,  is  not 
to  turn  hairdressers  into  crisis  workers. 
According  to  a training  brochure  from 
a program  being  developed  by  Victoria 
Boyd-Frenkel,  domestic  violence  om- 
budsman for  the  attorney  general  of 
Nevada,  and  the  state  Board  of  Cosme- 
tology, the  program  will  instead  teach 
stylists  how  to  ask  the  right  questions 
and  avoid  giving  advice  that  could  in- 
advertently place  a battered  women  in 
danger. 

While  tom-out  hair  and  blackened 
eyes  are  signs  of  abuse,  more  subtle 
messages  could  come  out  in  conversa- 
tion. Boyd-Frenkel  told  The  New  York 
Times.  One  Nevada  hairdresser,  she 
said,  told  of  a client  who  said:  "My 
husband  doesn’t  want  me  to  see  my 
friend  anymore.  He  says  she  is  putting 
bad  ideas  in  my  head."  Those  signs  of 
emotional  abuse,  ovcrposscssiveness 
and  constant  monitonng,  said  Frenkel, 
can  be  indicate  domestic  abuse  as  surely 
as  physical  injuries. 

A similar  program  implemented  by 
the  Women's  Center  of  Southeastern 
Connecticut  was  given  a boost  last  sum- 
mer when  the  New  London  Rotary 
Foundation  awarded  it  a $1,000  grant. 
In  addition  to  training  hairdressers  in 
how  to  recognize  signs  of  domestic 


abuse,  participating  salons  will  also  post 
hot-line  numbers,  make  referrals  to  so- 
cial service  agencies  and  display  bro- 
chures. The  Women’s  Center  hopes 
eventually  to  extend  its  training  to  in- 
clude bartenders,  taxi  drivers  and  vet- 
erinarians. 

Not  everyone  agrees,  however,  that 
allowing  non-professionals  to  assume 
a therapeutic  role  in  such  cases  is  a wise 
idea.  John  Reid,  a clinical  psychologist 
in  San  Antonio,  told  The  Times  that  he 
believed  hairdressers  — with  little 
training  in  such  areas  — could  get  in 
over  their  heads  and  find  themselves  in 
the  middle  of  the  family  dynamics 
should  the  husband  find  out.  Moreover, 
confidentiality  is  a courtesy,  not  a le- 
gal duty,  as  is  the  case  with  physicians 
and  therapists.  Conversely,  some  styl- 
ists may  be  too  neutral  and 
nonjudgmental  in  the  interest  of  main- 
taining a business  relationship. 

An  editorial  in  The  Las  Vegas  Re- 
view-Journal in  February  sharply  criti- 
cized the  attorney  general’s  program  on 
the  basis  of  creating  a slippery  slope. 
What  would  come  next,  the  editorial 
inquired:  Asking  bartenders  to  "take 
government  courses  on  how  to  snitch 
out  their  customers"  to  enforce  domes- 
tic violence  laws  or  child  support? 
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Who  polices  the  police? 

The  challenge  of  finding  good  IA  investigators 
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made  similar  recommendations  for 
overhauling  the  LAPD’s  internal  affairs 
division.  The  Board  suggested  that  the 
Internal  Affairs  Group  be  expanded, 
and  that  the  practice  of  allowing  offic- 
ers to  apply  for  the  division  be  elimi- 
nated. IAG  should  be  allowed  to  hand- 
pick its  investigators,  the  report  recom- 
mended. and  in  light  of  the  difficulty 
in  bringing  detectives  over  to  the  unit, 
they  should  then  be  given  preference 
over  where  they  go  next  after  complet- 
ing an  assignment. 

“The  investigations  conducted  by 
IAG  arc  among  our  most  sensitive  and 
certainly  our  most  complex  investiga- 
tions.” the  report  said.  “But  without 
sufficient  investigative  resources  and 
people  who  have  the  investigative  skills 
to  do  the  job,  it  is  difficult  to  meet  this 
tremendous  challenge." 

Unhappy  campers 

But  assignment  to  1A  can  still  be  a 
hard  sell.  According  to  the  findings  of 
the  Commission  to  Combat  Police  Cor- 
ruption. a mayoral  panel  in  New  York 
that  conducted  a survey  of  40  former 
IA  investigators  who  left  the  unit  be- 
tween March  1997  and  April  1999,  the 
bureau  was  staffed  with  officers  who 
did  a good  job  of  investigating  allega- 
tions of  corruption  and  misconduct,  but 
who  did  not  want  to  be  there.  They  had 
accepted  their  assignments  reluctantly, 
believing  that  IAB  hindered  their 
chances  for  promotion  and  meant  a dc 
facto  pay  cut  since  little  overtime  was 
accumulated  there. 

“Virtually  nobody  wanted  to  be 
there,”  said  Richard  J.  Davis,  the 
commission’s  chairman.  'They  were 
unhappy  about  being  drafted  into  IAB 
They  were  anxious  for  their  two  years 
to  be  over  and  to  be  able  to  leave,  and 
indeed,  generally,  they  voiced  dissatis- 
faction for  their  assignment,"  said  the 
study,  as  reported  by  The  New  York 
Times. 

The  report  also  found  that  former 
members  had  come  into  the  bureau  with 
“a  general  sense  that  working  with  IAB 
branded  one  as  a rat."  Those  surveyed 
said  they  had  amved  at  the  bureau  with 
a belief  that  internal  affairs  investiga- 
tors were  lazy  and  incompetent.  Once 
in  the  unit,  said  the  report,  officers  pre- 
ferred to  work  on  teams  which  uncov- 
ered people  impersonating  officers, 
rather  than  investigating  colleagues  for 
misconduct. 

While  Chief  Charles  V.  Campisi, 
head  of  the  NYPD’s  Internal  Affairs 
Bureau,  acknowledged  to  The  Times 
that  it  was  not  the  most  popular  assign- 
ment in  the  department,  the  selection 
of  highly  qualified  commanders  and 
investigators  to  IAB  in  the  seven  years 
since  the  Mollen  Commission’s  find- 
ings have  improved  morale  and 
changed  perceptions. 

Indeed,  one  NYPD  source  sug- 
gested to  LEN  that  the  unit  has  become 
an  increasingly  desirable  assignment, 
as  both  field  commanders  and  front-line 
officers  feel  squeezed  by  the  twin  pres- 
sures of  the  Compstat  process  and  sim- 
mering tensions  on  the  street.  The  as- 
signment also  comes  with  a cell  phone, 
a beeper,  regular  hours,  and  the  virtu- 
ally unheard  of  perk  of  a take-home 
vehicle  for  lieutenants.  The  source  said 
that  one  investigator  who  initially  be- 
moaned assignment  to  IAB  instead  of 
narcotics  asked  to  return  to  IAB  after 
winning  a transfer  to  narcotics  two 
years  later. 


At  the  Charlotte-Mecklenburg. 
N.C.,  Police  Department,  IA  has  tradi- 
tionally been  perceived  — with  some 
justification  — as  a place  where  those 
who  want  to  move  up  the  ladder  can 
gain  experience,  and  this  perception  has 
helped  to  mitigate  any  stigma  attached 
to  internal  affairs.  While  there  is  no 
formal  rotational  policy  for  the  unit, 
most  investigators  leave  after  about  five 
years  because  they  have  been  promoted 
out,  said  Maj.  Dave  Stephens,  head  of 
the  division. 

“Folks  may  not  covet  being  as- 
signed here.”  he  told  LEN.  “but  they 
feel  it’s  necessary  for  them  if  they  want 
to  be  a well-rounded  manager  in  the 
department.  Wc  also  have  a lot  of  folks 
who  are  committed  to  maintaining  the 
integrity  of  this  organization,  they  may 
be  motivated  by  that.’’ 

As  with  the  NYPD.  it  also  has  the 
advantage  of  fairly  regular  hours,  with 
weekends  usually  off. 

When  officers  work  for  IA,  said 
Stephens,  they  are,  in  fact,  working  for 
the  chief  of  police.  But  it  is  a sword 
that  cuts  two  ways:  Just  as  good  work 
will  get  somebody  noticed,  so  will  bad 
work. 

“We  would  certainly  be  wary  of 
folks  we  perceived  were  looking  for 
that  next  step  up,”  Stephens  said.  “At 
the  same  time.  I don’t  begrudge  some- 
body who  would  do  a good  job  for  us 
who  sees  it  as  an  opportunity  that  would 
help  him  on  the  way  up." 

Still,  some  experts  contend  that  with 
incentives  to  join  IA,  such  as  career- 
tracking  and  pick  of  future  assignment, 
comes  some  risk. 

Tony  Narr,  director  of  management 
education  for  the  Police  Executive  Re- 
search Forum  (PERF),  cautioned  that 
departments  need  to  be  careful  about 
how  they  motivate  investigators.  "If 
you  create  a situation  where  it  becomes 
too  easy  to  view  the  internal  affairs  stint 
as  a gateway  to  a career  move,  then 
you’ve  brought  the  wrong  people  into 
that  position,"  he  observed.  IA  should 
not  be  a job  someone  is  merely  willing 
to  do,  but  one  that  somebody  is  dedi- 
cated to  performing. 

"It  a very  critical  position  and 
people  who  do  it  must  be  well  versed 
in  the  department's  policies  and  posi- 
tions. have  savvy  with  regard  to  the 
department’s  standing  in  the  commu- 
nity, and  what  is  acceptable  and  what 
isn’t,”  Narr  told  LEN. 

The  IA  unit  commanded  by 
Stephens  in  Charlotte-Mecklenburg  has 
seven  sergeants  and  two  captains.  Of- 
ficers are  given  the  opportunity  to  ex- 
press interest  in  assignment  to  the  divi- 
sion, and  then  the  best  qualified  are 
chosen.  It  is  a careful  selection  process, 
said  Stephens,  so  as  to  avoid  "headhunt- 
ers" who  seek  to  join  the  unit  out  of 
sheer  ambition.  “We  want  good  inves- 
tigators, people  who  could  deal  with 
problems,"  he  said.  "We  know  that  bot- 
tom line,  that’s  what  they’re  doing  all 
day  — solving  problems." 

Total  overhaul 

There  is  perhaps  no  American  po- 
lice agency  where  the  mechanism  for 
investigating  officer  misconduct  has 
gone  through  as  much  upheaval,  how- 
ever. as  in  New  Orleans,  where  the  in- 
ternal affairs  division  was  scrapped  in 
1995  and  a new  unit,  the  Public  Integ- 
rity Division,  was  created. 

During  the  early  1990s,  the  city  had 
some  of  the  highest  violent  crime  rates 
in  the  country  and  a police  department 


that  was  among  the  most  troubled,  with 
officers  regularly  being  arrested  for 
crimes  ranging  from  corruption  and 
brutality  to  murder.  The  department  had 
lost  credibility  with  citizens  in  its  abil- 
ity to  investigate  wrongdoing  by  police, 
said  Maj.  Felix  Loicano.  commander  of 
the  PID 

Under  the  10-point  plan  imple- 
mented by  Supt.  Richard  Pennington 
after  his  appointment  five  years  ago,  the 
mission  of  the  New  Orleans  IA  unit  was 
changed  from  one  of  passively  investi- 
gating complaints,  with  an  emphasis  on 
administrative  violations,  to  aggres- 
sively pursuing  criminal  misconduct  by 
sworn  personnel,  he  said. 

Loicano  was  given  authority  to 
move  personnel  out  of  the  unit  and  to 

“You  have  to  get 
somebody  who  is 
strong,  who  does  not 
put  a great  value  on 
being  liked  by  the 
guys,  or  needing 
peer  approval.” 

choose  his  own  investigators.  An  early 
warning  system  called  the  Professional 
Performance  Enhancement  Program 
was  developed,  and  the  division  now 
uses  integrity-testing  sting  operations 
and  long-term  undercover  assignments 
in  its  work.  Pennington  also  had  the  unit 
moved  out  of  headquarters  to  create  a 
friendlier  atmosphere,  said  Loicano. 

In  few  places  are  the  benefits  to 
working  in  IA  quite  so  striking  as  they 
are  at  the  NOPD.  Following  the 
completion  of  extensive  background 
checks  — including  not  only  an 
officer’s  disciplinary  history,  but  dis- 
cussions with  both  the  DEA,  the  FBI. 
and  the  Metropolitan  Crime  Commis- 
sion, a local  citizen’s  organization  — 
officers  assigned  to  the  PID  get  a 10- 
percent  pay  raise  for  the  lime  they  spend 
there.  They  also  receive  an  unmarked 
take-home  vehicle,  and  an  excellent 
chance  for  promotion  ahead  of  those 
whose  scores  they  may  have  equaled 
on  the  state’s  Civil  Service  exam. 

"What  the  Superintendent  has  done, 
and  has  made  it  known,  is  that  people 
who  have  served  time  in  the  PID,  if  they 
are  to  be  considered  for  promotion  be- 
cause of  their  placement  in  the  band  [a 
Civil  Service  designation],  they  will  be 
given  top  consideration,"  Loicano  told 
LEN.  “It  is  not  written  anywhere,  but 
what  the  Superintendent  has  done  time 
and  time  again  is  given  me  tremendous 
input  with  him  and  much  of  the  time 
— when  people  are  equal  — he  will 
give  the  nod.  He  will  tell  people,  point- 
blank,  ‘Hey,  these  people  served  in  PID 
and  did  a good  job  for  me,  so  I’m  go- 
ing to  reward  them.’  That’s  his  attitude, 
short  and  sweet." 

The  division  currently  has  31  offic- 
ers including  Loicano.  There  are  three 
captains,  three  lieutenants  and  21  ser- 
geants. The  unit  also  has  several  civil- 
ians and  officers  who  do  technical  work 
and  surveillance.  Sergeants  in  the  PID 
conduct  investigations  with  lieutenants 
as  first-line  supervisors,  said  Loicano. 
“Wc  want  them  to  have  some  level  of 
comfort  that  if  someone  gets  transferred 


from  here,  [he]  is  always  going  to  be  a 
ranked  officer,"  he  said. 

Losing  touch? 

One  question  that  has  proved  espe- 
cially perplexing  for  law  enforcement 
officials,  according  to  experts,  is  how 
long  to  keep  investigators  assigned  to 
internal  affairs  units.  Some  believe  that 
left  in  too  long,  detectives  can  lose 
touch  with  the  street,  and  credibility 
with  patrol  officers.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  nature  of  I A work,  like  that  of  many 
other  specialized  investigative  units, 
demands  seasoned  investigators  who 
gain  expertise  the  longer  they  are  with 
the  unit. 

Police  Chief  Reuben  Greenberg  of 
Charleston,  S.C.,  rotates  the  personnel 
in  his  two-person  internal  affairs  unit 

— as  he  does  in  virtually  every  divi- 
sion of  the  agency  — about  every  four 
years.  The  policy  serves  two  purposes, 
he  told  LEN : It  keeps  the  officer  con- 
ducting investigations  familiar  with 
street  procedures  and  keeps  someone 
with  known  integrity  within  the  depart- 
ment doing  that  job. 

As  in  Charlotte-Mecklenburg,  the 
Charleston  department  puts  feelers  out 
for  those  who  might  be  interested  in  the 
assignment,  with  Greenberg  noting  that 
IA  investigators  have  been  chosen  from 
volunteers  as  well  as  appointed  from 
people  he  selects.  One  of  the  investiga- 
tors conducts  inspections,  and  the  other, 
internal  misconduct  probes. 

Working  directly  for  Greenberg  as 
part  of  his  headquarters  staff,  the  IA  unit 
does  not  investigate  firearm  discharges 
or  complaints  of  rudeness.  It  does  ex- 
amine allegations  of  unnecessary  force, 
sexual  harassment  and  threatening  be- 
havior, among  other  serious  infractions. 

“You  have  to  get  somebody  who  is 
strong,  who  does  not  put  a great  value 
on  being  liked  by  the  guys,  or  needing 
peer  approval,"  said  Greenberg.  “That 
is  not  an  assignment  for  somebody  who 
puts  a very  high  value  on  that  because 
it  will  stop  him  from  doing  an  adequate 
investigation.  We  had  to  put  a guy  out 
of  IA  about  seven  or  eight  years  ago 
because  he  didn’t  want  to  anger  any- 
body. We’re  not  interested  in  whether 
we're  angering  anybody  or  not,  we're 
looking  for  — as  Joe  Friday  used  to  say 

— the  facts,  just  the  facts." 

Under  the  department's  rules,  all 
complainants  must  put  their  claims  in 
writing.  They  are  given  a document  that 
outlines  both  the  authority  of  the  po- 
lice and  the  obligations  of  citizens,  such 
as  complying  with  the  law,  assisting  and 
supporting  law  enforcement,  reporting 
information  relating  to  an  offense  to 
officers,  and  treating  members  of  the 
Charleston  Police  Department  with  ci- 
vility and  respect.  Officers  are  likewise 
obligated  to  treat  the  public  fairly.  They 
must  identify  themselves  as  police  and 
make  sure  the  safety  and  welfare  needs 
of  those  detained  are  met,  said 
Greenberg. 

As  soon  as  a complaint  is  made  — 
from  anyone  inside  or  outside  the  de- 
partment — it  is  investigated  and  a de- 
cision rendered  in  about  four  days,  he 
said.  If  the  complainant  is  dissatisfied, 
the  issue  can  be  taken  up  with  the  city 
ombudsman,  the  American  Civil  Lib- 
erties Union,  the  South  Carolina  Law 
Enforcement  Division,  or  the  FBI.  "We 
tell  them  exactly  where  to  go  if  they 
are  dissatisfied  with  our  decision,"  said 
Greenberg. 

While  Greenberg  contends  that  ro- 
tation keeps  the  department  from  hav- 


ing someone  in  the  IA  position  who  has 
not  made  an  arrest  in  20  years,  observ- 
ers say  it  is  arguable  whether  having 
recent  street  experience  is  really  nec- 
essary for  the  task.  After  all,  noted 
Klockars,  the  job  of  a patrol  officer  does 
not  really  change  having  once  been 
learned. 

“Most  of  the  work  of  internal  affairs 
is  not  a question  of  dealing  with  things 
where  there  is  any  great  ambiguity,"  he 
said.  “If  the  department  says  that  you 
treat  the  people  you  deal  with  with  dig- 
nity and  respect  and  in  front  of  a whole 
bunch  of  people  you  call  somebody  an 
asshole,  well,  that’s  pretty  clear  and  you 
don't  have  to  be  reminded  that  it  is  very 
tempting  to  do  that,  but  we  don’t  do  that 
in  this  department." 

Stephens,  who  has  been  with  IA  in 
Charlotte-Mecklenburg  for  nine  years, 
said  he  is  looking  for  people  who  can 
objectively  investigate  complaints  of  a 
serious  nature  and  deal  with  hostility 
from  both  officers  and  complainants. 
That  ability,  he  believes,  is  not  en- 
hanced by  having  sat  in  a squad  car 
within  the  past  two  years.  "Things  don’t 
change,"  he  said.  “Police  officers  can 
only  use  that  force  that  is  reasonable 
and  necessary  in  the  performance  of 
their  duties.  That  doesn’t  change 
whether  I have  experience  on  the  street 
for  the  past  10  years  or  not." 

Us  vs.  them 

Rotating  personnel  in  IA  is  essen- 
tial, said  Delattre,  but  not  for  reasons 
of  street  savvy.  The  policy  is  one  of  the 
best  obstructions  to  corruption,  he  said. 
With  the  emphasis  on  community  po- 
licing in  recent  years,  “new  kinds  of 
bedfellows"  can  develop  between  of- 
ficers and  those  in  the  community. 
“There  are  always  some  people  who 
want  dirty  cops,  so  you  have  to  be  roll- 
ing people  in  and  out.” 

Having  career  officers  in  IA  tends 
to  create  an  out-and-out  “us  and  them” 
situation  in  the  rank-and-file,  who  be- 
lieve investigators  think  they  are  all 
dirty  and  are  trying  to  get  ahead  over 
their  backs.  Whether  that  is  just  a per- 
ception or  the  reality  in  a department  is 
not  the  issue. 

“Are  there  IA  people  who  are  like 
that?  Sure,"  said  Delattre.  “Are  there 
people  who  say  I A is  like  that  when 
they  know  perfectly  well  that  they’re 
not?  Sure.  There  is  also  the  factor  of 
what  people  think  is  politically  expe- 
ditious to  say  about  others,  whether 
they  believe  it  or  not.  But  rotation  helps 
protect  [a  department]  from  the  worst 
of  that  mentality." 

Perhaps  key  to  the  whole  exercise 
is  the  culture  of  the  department.  In 
Charleston,  said  Greenberg,  officers 
have  been  dismissed  for  using  exces- 
sive force  even  when  no  complaint  has 
been  filed  by  the  suspect.  The  miscon- 
duct was  witnessed  by  other  officers 
and  reported,  he  said.  But  before  tak- 
ing action  against  an  officer,  a supervi- 
sor must  first  be  sure  that  certain  re- 
sponsibilities have  been  met,  such  as 
having  taken  steps  to  inform  subordi- 
nates what  constitutes  a violation  of 
policy.  Said  Greenberg,  “I’m  account- 
able because  I'm  the  chief,  but  I'm  not 
going  to  be  the  only  one." 

Integrity,  said  Loicano.  is  something 
that  has  to  be  maintained  on  a constant 
basis.  "Are  we  where  we  want  to  be? 
No.  And  all  you  have  to  do  is  let  your 
guard  down  for  one  moment,  I will  tell 
you  that  all  the  good  things  you've  ac- 
complished, you  can  lose  overnight.” 
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To  tell  the  truth 

NYPD,  review  board  in  tangle  over  lying  cops 


Police  officers  who  he  to  investigators  from  New  York 
City’s  Civilian  Complaint  Review  Board  may  have  their  cases 
referred  not  only  to  the  Police  Department,  but  to  local  and 
federal  prosecutors  as  well,  under  a resolution  approved 
overwhelmingly  in  March  by  the  13-member  board 

The  8-3  vole  came  one  day  after  Police  Commissioner 
Howard  Safir  told  the  CCRB  that  the  department  would  no 
longer  accept,  as  it  has  for  the  past  13  years,  any  complaints 
substantiated  by  the  panel  in  which  investigators  concluded 
that  officers  had  lied. 

Citing  a January  ruling  from  the  city  Law  Department,  in 
which  Corporation  Counsel  Michael  D.  Hess  found  that  lying 
to  CCRB  investigators  did  not  fall  under  any  categories  of 
misconduct  specified  by  the  City  Charter,  Safir  said  he  wanted 
the  board  to  make  no  finding  in  such  cases  and  pass  them 
along  to  the  department’s  Internal  Affairs  Bureau  for  further 
investigation. 

The  board,  however,  argued  that  lying  to  investigators 
constituted  an  abuse  of  power.  "Lying  matters,"  said  William  F. 
Kuntz  II,  the  board's  longest-serving  member  “And  lying  to  us 
is  a big  deal.  And  so,  because  it  is  a big  deal,  if  you  lie  to  us, 
Officer  X,  you  run  the  risk  that  this  board,  not  the  staff,  but  the 

k 


board,  will  send  your  lying  persona”  to  additional  law  enforce- 
ment agencies  besides  the  NYPD,  he  told  The  New  York  Times. 

There  has  been  conjecture  among  board  members  as  to  why 
Safir  suddenly  sought  to  change  the  longstanding  practice  of 
referring  substantiated  complaints  of  officers’  lying  to  the 
department.  Some  60  such  cases  were  sent  to  the  NYPD  last  year. 
One  possible  explanation,  Kuntz  told  The  Times,  is  the 
Commissioner's  position  that  any  officer  who  lies  should  be 
fired. 

“I  do  not  think  that  a cop  who  lies  about  a minor  thing  should 
be  necessarily  fired,"  he  said.  "1  didn’t  say  I would  fire  a cop  or 
recommend  firing  a cop  who  lied  about  a minor  thing." 

George  Grasso,  the  NYPD’s  deputy  commissioner  for  legal 
matters,  said  Safir’s  policy  allows  the  Commissioner  to  forgo 
dismissing  officers  who  lie.  Moreover,  he  said,  the  board  must 
abide  by  the  Corporation  Counsel's  opinion. 

In  another  matter,  the  CCRB  was  able  to  compel  the  depart- 
ment to  turn  over  certain  documents  based  on  Hess’s  ruling.  “1 
don’t  think  that  any  city  agency,  including  the  CCRB,  has  the 
luxury  of  acting  on  opinions  of  the  Law  Department  that  they 
agree  with  and  not  acting  on  those  that  they  disagree  with.” 
Grasso  told  The  Times. 


Once  a part  of  the  NYPD,  the  review  board  became  an 
independent  city  agency  in  1993.  Under  the  charter,  it  is 
empowered  to  investigate  civilian  complaints  of  excessive 
force,  discourtesy,  offensive  language  and  abuse  of  authority. 
After  subsianuating  a complaint,  the  board  refers  the  case  to 
the  police  commissioner  with  a recommendation  for  discipline. 
Only  the  commissioner,  however,  can  take  action  against 
officers. 

For  several  years,  the  two  entities  have  fought  bitterly  over 
what  the  board  perceives  as  the  department's  failure  to  take 
action  when  a complaint  is  substantiated  by  CCRB  investiga- 
tors. It  was  not  until  last  year,  in  fact,  that  the  NYPD  even 
notified  the  board  when  officers  were  disciplined  on  the  basis 
of  a civilian  complaint.  The  department  has  long  contended 
that  CCRB  investigations  were  sloppy  and  had,  until  1999, 
reinvestigated  most  cases. 

In  an  unusual  turn,  the  three  of  the  eight  votes  supporting 
the  board’s  resolution  were  cast  by  members  appointed  by 
Mayor  Rudolph  Giuliani,  the  other  fi  ;c  came  from  those 
members  appointed  by  the  City  Council,  The  three  members 
who  voted  against  the  resolution  were  those  appointed  by 
Safir,  all  former  senior  police  officials. 



Trying  harder: 


Philly  PD  takes  a different  view  of  rapes 


When  it  comes  to  investigating  rape 
charges,  the  Philadelphia  Police  Depart- 
ment has  made  a dramatic  turnaround 
from  1998,  when  it  classified  as  un- 
founded nearly  one-fifth  of  all  such 
complaints,  to  this  year,  when  the  num- 
ber of  arrests  of  alleged  rapists  jumped 
by  nearly  80  percent. 

According  to  1999  crime  data  re- 
leased in  March  by  Police  Commis- 
sioner John  F.  Timoney,  there  were  934 
reported  rapes  last  year  — a 24-percent 
increase  compared  with  figures  in  1998. 
Through  March  2 of  this  year,  rape  re- 
ports suiged  another  14  percent  over  the 
same  period  in  1999. 

Moreover,  sex-crimes  investigators 


arrested  501  suspects  last  year  com- 
pared with  343  in  1998,  an  increase  of 
47  percent.  In  no  other  category  did  the 
number  of  arrests  rise  so  significantly. 
So  far  this  year,  118  rape  arrests  have 
been  made,  compared  with  66  during 
the  same  period  in  1999,  a jump  of  79 
percent. 

That  surge,  however,  reflects  the 
seriousness  with  which  the  department 
is  now  taking  sex  crimes,  rather  than 
any  sudden  leap  in  the  instances  of 
sexual  assaults,  said  police  command- 
ers. No  longer  are  such  cases  being  hid- 
den in  administrative  categories  such 
as  "investigation  of  person"  or  dis- 
missed outright  as  unfounded.  Indeed, 


the  percentage  of  sexual  assaults  clas- 
sified as  unfounded  has  also  dropped 
sharply  — from  1 8 percent  in  1 998,  the 
highest  rejection  rate  among  the  10  larg- 
est American  cities,  to  just  8 percent 
last  year. 

"It  appears  that  these  cases  are  now 
being  treated  as  serious  crimes,"  said 
Carol  E.  Tracy,  executive  director  of  the 
nonprofit  Women’s  Law  Project  in 
Philadelphia.  "They  are  being  given  the 
kind  of  treatment  they  deserve,"  she 
told  The  Philadelphia  Inquirer. 

The  increase  also  points  to  a change 
in  attitude  by  the  department  — namely, 
that  women  are  being  taken  at  their 
word.  Timoney  said  the  department’s 


sex-crimes  unit  is  classifying  as  rapes 
cases  that  police  in  other  cities  might 
reject,  such  as  acquaintance  rapes.  In 
fact,  the  department  has  hired  the  Na- 
tional Center  for  Women  in  Policing  to 
train  a group  of  sex-crimes  investiga- 
tors in  handling  such  cases. 

Penny  Harrington,  a former  police 
chief  of  Portland.  Ore.,  and  the  direc- 
tor of  the  center,  said  she  is  satisfied 
with  the  progress  the  department  has 
made.  “It  all  goes  back  to  these  myths 
that  we  have  in  society,"  she  told  The 
Inquirer.  ‘There’s  just  this  disbelief. 
Police  have  reasons  for  why  a woman 
shouldn’t  have  done  what  she  did.  They 
say,  ‘Well,  this  isn’t  really  a rape."’ 


INS,  FBI  plan  a $200M  wedding  — 
of  their  fingerprint  databases 


The  fingerprint  databases  of  the  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service 
and  the  FBI  will  be  merged  under  a 
$200-million  plan  unveiled  this  month 
by  the  Justice  Department,  which  suf- 
fered acute  embarrassment  last  year 
when  an  alleged  serial  killer  was  re- 
leased back  to  Mexico  after  Border 
Patrol  agents  found  no  computer  record 
slating  that  he  was  wanted  by  both  lo- 
cal law  enforcement  and  the  bureau. 

Under  the  proposal,  the  FBI’s  Inte- 
grated Automated  Fingerprint  IiJentifi- 
cation  System  (IAFIS)  will  act  as  the 
technological  platform  for  the  new  da- 
tabase. It  will  be  supplemented  by  the 
addition  of  the  fingerprint  files  now  in 
INS's  Ident  database. 

The  five-year  integration  plan,  or- 
dered by  Congress  when  it  enacted  this 
year’s  budget,  will  address  two  specific 
concerns:  that  other  Federal,  state  and 
local  law  enforcement  officials  do  not 
have  access  to  all  fingerprint  informa- 
tion captured  by  Border  Patrol  agents 
and  that  conversely,  the  INS  cannot 
currently  take  advantage  of  the  FBI's 
criminal  history  records  when  its  agents 
apprehend  suspects  at  the  border. 

By  merging  the  two  systems,  a Jus- 
tice Department  spokesman  said.  Bor- 
der Patrol  agents  will  be  able  to  check 


in  under  two  minutes  on  the  records  of 
some  1.5  million  illegal  immigrants 
detained  each  year. 

“Clearly,  it  is  something  the  users 
support  and  think  is  a good  thing," 
David  Gavin,  the  assistant  chief  of  ad- 
ministration for  the  Texas  Department 
of  Law  Enforcement,  told  Law  Enforce- 
ment News,  "because  it  is  a linking  of 
major  federal  systems  that  have  not 
been  linked  in  the  past  and  can  provide 
a lot  of  information  for  local  users." 
“Certainly  we’ve  always  been  inter- 
ested in  the  linking  of  systems,  and  any 
opportunity  to  do  that,  we  have  a re- 
sponsibility to  take  advantage  of." 

What  is  widely  acknowledged  to 
have  prompted  the  merging  of  the  sys- 
tems was  the  inadvertent  release  by  INS 
agents  last  year  of  Mexican  immigrant 
Angel  Maturino-Resendez,  the  sus- 
pected “railroad  killer"  who  is  alleged 
to  have  stowed  away  on  trains  and 
murdered  eight  people  near  rail  lines 
during  a three-state  killing  spree  last 
year. 

Two  Border  Patrol  agents  picked 
Maturino-Resendez  up  on  June  2 for  il- 
legal entry  into  the  United  States  and 
sent  him  back  to  Mexico.  The  agents 
said  they  had  been  unaware  that  he  was 
wanted  by  the  Houston  police  and  the 


FBI  for  questioning  in  the  murders. 
From  January  through  March  1999, 
however,  Texas  authorities  had  sought 
INS’s  help  in  locating  the  suspect  nu- 
merous times. 

Within  days  of  his  release, 
Maturino-Resendez  is  believed  to  have 
killed  four  of  his  victims.  Taking  ref- 
uge in  Mexico,  he  was  pressured  by  his 
family  into  surrendering  to  Texas  Rang- 
ers in  El  Paso  last  July.  Jury  selection 
in  the  case  is  scheduled  to  begin  in 
April. 

A report  released  on  March  20  by 
the  Justice  Department's  Inspector  Gen- 
eral Robert  Ashbaugh  found  the  INS 
failed  to  follow  ‘through  on  repeated 
requests  for  help  in  finding  the  serial 
killer.  Agents,  he  said,  lacked  the  basic 
knowledge  about  a computerized  data- 
base that  would  have  helped  police 
identify  Maturino-Resendez  as  a sus- 
pect. 

For  example,  once  DNA  evidence 
tied  him  to  the  murder  of  a Houston- 
area  physician,  agents  did  not  distrib- 
ute electronic  “wanted  posters"  of 
Maturino-Resendez  to  checkpoints 
along  the  border.  “No  one  ever  followed 
up  on  the  suggestion  to  make  the  elec- 
tronic wanted  poster  and  none  was 
made."  the  report  said. 


Ashbaugh  also  found  that  the  INS 
failed  to  use  its  Ident  system  to  alert 
Border  Patrol  agents  that  Maturino- 
Resendez  should  be  held  for  question- 
ing — an  error  that  culminated  in  his 
release.  In  March,  said  the  report,  an 
INS  agent  "apparently  did  nothing” 
when  a request  to  hold  the  suspect  was 
forwarded  by  a Texas  Ranger. 

Moreover,  interviews  with  agents 
unearthed  a “disturbing”  lack  of  knowl- 
edge about  how  to  use  the  Ident  sys- 
tem, according  to  the  report,  as  sum- 
marized in  USA  Today.  “Even  Border 
Patrol  agents  who  regularly  processed 
apprehended  aliens  had  significant  gaps 
in  their  knowledge  about  Ident  and  its 
procedures,"  the  report  concluded. 

According  to  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment, the  new  process  will  be  used  for 
fingerprint  checks  only  after  an  indi- 
vidual is  apprehended  attempting  to 
enter  the  country  illegally,  or  is  referred 
to  secondary  inspection  at  the  port  of 
entry.  A criminal  impact  study  will  be 
conducted  whereby  a sample  of  current 
Ident  records  will  be  matched  against 
the  FBI's  Criminal  Master  File  ‘The 
matching  will  help  estimate  the  percent- 
age of  apprehended  illegal  crosscrs  that 
have  been  previously  charged  with 
more  serious  crimes,”  said  DoJ 


From  1981,  when  the  sex-crimes 
unit  was  created,  until  1998,  nearly  a 
third  of  all  cases  that  fell  under  the 
unit's  purview  were  shelved,  according 
to  The  Inquirer,  which  has  published  a 
series  of  articles  on  how  thousands  of 
cases  have  been  mishandled  by  the 
squad. 

Timoney,  who  was  appointed  police 
commissioner  in  1998,  has  stated  his 
determination  to  build  back  public  con- 
fidence in  the  department's  handling  of 
sex  crimes.  Among  the  changes  he  has 
made  to  the  unit  is  renaming  it  the  Spe- 
cial Victims  Unit,  and  staffing  it  with 
detectives  instead  of  patrol  officers. 

Timoney  has  also  ordered  the  rcin- 
vestigalion  of  more  than  2,000  sexual- 
assault  cases  that  had  been  set  aside  by 
investigators  over  the  past  five  years. 
In  December,  45  detectives  were  dis- 
patched to  the  unit  to  reopen  old  files, 
contact  victims  and  search  for  suspects 
in  cases  dating  back  to  1995  — the  stat- 
ute of  limitations  for  rape. 

One  of  those  cases,  the  1996  rape 
of  a 7-year-old  girl,  resulted  in  the  ar- 
rest of  a suspect  last  year.  Jasper  Wash- 
ington, 33.  is  accused  of  abducting  the 
child  from  in  front  of  her  aunt’s  house, 
taking  her  to  a park  and  raping  her.  The 
girl  was  found  several  hours  later  wan- 
dering, dazed  and  alone,  two  miles  from 
her  relative’s  home.  When 
reinterviewed  by  police  in  December, 
the  victim  picked  out  Washington  from 
a photo  array. 

At  the  time  of  the  incident  four  years 
ago,  the  sex-crimes  investigator  as- 
signed to  the  case  apparently  never 
questioned  Washington,  although  the 
victim  and  her  family  identified  him  as 
her  assailant.  They  even  told  the  inves- 
tigator where  Washington  lived. 

There  were  other  errors  even  before 
a sex-crimes  detective  was  called  in. 
The  first  officer  on  the  scene  classified 
the  case  as  a “lost  child,"  never  men- 
tioning in  his  report  kidnapping  or  rape. 
He  failed  to  secure  the  scene,  take  the 
girl  to  the  hospital,  collect  evidence  or 
notify  the  sex-crimes  unit.  The  officer 
was  suspended  for  six  days  without  pay 
based  on  an  internal  probe.  The 
investigator's  actions  were  never  sub- 
jected to  departmental  scrutiny,  accord- 
ing to  The  Inquirer. 
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about  police  officers.  "I  don  7 see  how  you  can  lead 
officers  if  you  don 't  really  care  about  them,  if  you  don 't 
admire  what  they  do  " he  asserts.  "I  admire  a lot  of 
officers,  and  a lot  of  them  are  my  personal  heroes.  It 
doesn  7 mean  l can  7 disagree  with  them,  that  I can  7 
discipline  them  or  at  times  love  them  critically.  But  I 
believe  in  the  extraordinary  good  I've  seen  them  do  and 
believe  they  can  do. " 

That  good  work  is  one  of  the  keys  to  whatever  success 
Esserman  achieves  in  creating  a community-oriented 
approach  to  policing  in  Stamford.  Another  is  the  develop- 
ment and  maintenance  of  partnerships  with  the  community 
and  its  leaders.  Such  partnerships  and  the  open  lines  of 
communication  that  go  along  with  them  can  help  a police 
department  weather  many  a storm,  he  says,  and  will  win 
community  support  for  aggressive  police  tactics  that  might 
otherwise  be  viewed  with  a jaundiced  eye.  It  was  also  in 
partnership  with  the  community  that  the  police  department 
recently  announced  a widely  touted  ban  on  racial  profil- 
ing. And,  to  be  sure,  the  combination  of  crime  declining  in 
Stamford  and  good  will  increasing  both  inside  and  outside 
the  department  is  providing  Esserman  and  his  officers  with 
broad  latitude  to  experiment,  innovate  and  take  the 
occasional  risk. 

Esserman  says  he  has  " stood  on  the  shoulders  of  giants  " 
in  the  course  of  his  career  — such  mentors  as  former 
Transit  Police  chiefs  Valentine.  Bouza,  Bratton  and  Mike 
O'Connor,  former  NYPD  commissioner  Lee  Brown  and 
former  New  Haven  chief  Nicholas  Pastore.  These  days  he 
finds  himself  in  the  somewhat  disconcerting  position  of 
being  not  the  protege  but  the  mentor  to  other  up-and- 
coming  police  leaders  of  the  future.  "It's  a new  role  for  me, 
and  it  makes  me  feel  old, " says  Esserman,  who  is  now 
among  the  leaders  of  the  Police  Executive  Research 
Forum.  At  the  same  time,  it's  part  of  repaying  the  debt  he 
freely  acknowledges  having  to  his  own  mentors.  "You  have 
a responsibility  to  carry  on  the  ideals  and  the  values 
they  've  passed  on  to  you,  and  then  to  pass  them  on  to 
someone  else. " 

A LEN  interview  with 

Police  Chief  Dean  Esserman 
of  Stamford,  Conn. 

“Bureaucracies  are  often  the  worst  enemy  of  initiative  and  creativity,  because  all  too  often, 
people  in  the  organization  spend  more  of  their  energy  trying 
to  hold  on  to  their  jobs;  they  don’t  do  their  jobs.  ” 

LAW  ENFORCEMENT  NEWS:  In  January,  you  and  the  Stamford  Police  Department  made 
national  news  when  a position  paper  was  issued,  in  the  form  of  a “letter  to  the  community."  that 
began  with  the  words:  “This  City,  and  our  Police  Department,  reject  and  will  not  accept  any  form  of 
‘racial  profiling. *"  What  prompted  this  dramatic  statement  on  one  of  the  honest  issues  in  policing? 

Was  it  a response  to  a local  situation,  or  more  of  an  ounce  of  prevention? 

ESSERMAN:  In  fact,  we  were  not  responding  to  any  event  that  occurred  in  Stamford,  but  that 
doesn't  mean  we're  unaware  of  what's  going  on  around  the  country.  When  Connecticut  was 
working  on  a bill  in  the  Legislature  all  through  1999  that  would  require  police  departments  in  the 
state  to  keep  statistics,  we  reached  out  to  the  community  in  the  fall  and  started  working  together, 
because  we  wanted  to  do  more  than  simply  comply  with  the  new  state  law  that  went  into  effect  Jan. 

1 Working  together  as  a community  — union  and  management,  together  with  the  NAACP,  the 
Urban  League,  the  Organization  of  100  Black  Men  and  ministers  from  the  community  — we 
developed  this  policy  and  this  letter.  I'm  proud  to  say  that  union  and  management  came  together  on 
this,  and  we  are  not  speaking  at  the  men  and  women  of  the  Stamford  Police  Department,  but  in  fact 
we  are  speaking  for  them  and  with  them. 

LEN:  The  statement  goes  on  to  say.  "We  reject  any  police  work  that  is  based  on  assumptions  about 
race  or  ethnicity."  In  the  past,  of  course,  there  have  been  investigative  techniques  that  have 
suggested,  for  example,  that  people  coming  into  an  airport  from  certain  foreign  countries  are 
automatically  suspect  as  possible  drug  couriers,  or  that  at  certain  hours  of  the  day  or  night,  people  of 
one  racial  group  might  raise  eyebrows  by  being  in  neighborhoods  primarily  populated  by  people  of 
another  racial  group. . . . 

ESSERMAN:  I represent  an  urban  police  department.  1 understand  and  respect  the  fact  that  federal 
agencies  at  airports  and  borders  have  different  jobs  than.  say.  a state  or  city  police  force  has.  But  as 


an  urban  police  chief.  I can  tell  you  that  in  our  setting,  a city  setting,  police  work  based  on  race 
alone  is  wrong  and  unacceptable.  Period.  We  are  a police  department  that  is  connected  to  the 
communities  and  neighborhoods  of  this  city,  and  it  is  unacceptable  for  officers  to  be  singling  out 
individuals  purely  and  only  because  of  the  color  of  their  skin  or  their  race. 

LEN:  Some  people  would  contend  that  profiling  is  often  just  a translation  of  investigative  street 
smarts  or  experience .... 

ESSERMAN:  I understand  the  point,  but  to  me  it's  a very  simple  answer.  Profiling  cannot  be  based 
on  race  alone.  Period.  When  it  is,  it  is  ethically,  morally  and  legally  wrong.  Race  can  never  be  the 
sole  factor,  and  it's  important  for  all  of  us  to  guard  against  the  tendency  to  slip  into  its  being  the  sole 
factor,  with  all  the  other  reasons  being  made  up  or  fictionalized. 

Got  a problem?  Deal  with  it. 

LEN:  Establishing  a set  of  police  practices  is  not  often  as  simple  as  waving  a magic  wand  and 
saying,  “Henceforth,  there  will  be  no  such  thing  as  racial  profiling  in  this  town."  Is  there  a retrain- 
ing component  that’s  goes  hand-in-hand  with  the  new  public  policy? 

ESSERMAN:  No. 

LEN:  Then  how  does  the  new  policy  play  out  on  the  streets?  What  is  being  expected  of  the  street 
cop  in  Stamford? 

ESSERMAN:  As  I said,  I feel  comfortable  that  whai  I’m  saying  represents  what  the  men  and 
women  of  this  department  believe  in  and  what  they  do  in  their  day-to-day  practice.  I have  said  in 


Law  Enforcement  News  interview 
by  Peter  C.  Dodenhoff 


"I’ve  worked  for  some  of  the  greats,  and  I am  only  the 
better  for  it,  " says  Stamford,  Conn,  s,  youthful  police  chief, 
Dean  M.  Esserman.  He  may  have  taken  an  unconventional 
route  to  the  executive  suite,  but  Esserman  is  carefully 
cognizant  of  where  he  has  come  from,  and  just  as  aware  of 
where  he  is  going.  And  both  of  those  elements,  he  would 
insist,  are  critically  important  to  any  top  cop  who  would 
wear  the  mantle  of  "leader. " 

Esserman,  who  was  hired  in  Stamford  in  1998  specifically 
to  implement  Mayor  Daniel  Malloy's  vision  of  a commu- 
nity-oriented police  department  in  the  southwestern 
Connecticut  city  of  roughly  111,000  residents.  While  hiring 
an  outsider  as  a police  chief  is  hardly  unusual,  it  was  the 
path  Esserman  had  taken  to  get  to  that  point  that  set  him 
apart,  and  made  him  the  focus  of  more  attention  than 
might  otherwise  have  been  expended  on  a new  police 
chief. 

At  age  42,  Esserman  has  been  a police  chief  for  seven 
years  — and  an  assistant  chief  for  two  years  before  that  — 
but  never  spent  a day  on  the  beat  as  a patrol  officer,  or  in 
any  other  rank,  for  that  matter.  Still,  he  readily  points  out 
that  "more  than  anything,  I come  from  the  New  York  City 
Transit  Police. " It  was  at  the  Transit  Police  that  he  first 
discovered  the  world  of  law  enforcement,  as  a 19-year-old 
intern  under  the  tutelage  of  chiefs  Hillel  Valentine  and 
Anthony  Bouza.  Later,  after  earning  a bachelor 's  degree  at 
Dartmouth  College  and  a law  degree  at  New  York  Univer- 
sity Law  School,  and  working  as  a prosecutor  for  four 
years  in  Brooklyn,  his  career  path  steered  him  back  to  the 
Transit  Police,  this  time  as  the  agency 's  general  counsel  in 
the  administration  of  chief  William  Bratton. 

Bratton  would  later  help  steer  Esserman  to  New  Haven, 
Conn.,  where  he  became  assistant  chief  of  police,  and  got 
a quick  taste  of  life  as  a law  enforcement  "grunt.  " Con- 


necticut state  officials  insisted  that  his  appointment  there 
be  contingent  on  completion  of  basic  police  academy 
training  — expecting  that  Esserman  would  challenge  the 
requirement.  "I  didn  7, " he  recalls.  "1  said,  well,  so  be  it. 
I'll  probably  learn  something. " Among  other  things,  he 
says  with  a chuckle,  he  learned  that  academy  training 
entails  more  push-ups  and  sit-ups  than  law  school  ever 
did.  He  also  earned  the  respect  of  rank-and-file  cops  for 
not  trying  to  worm  his  way  out  of  the  training. 

While  Esserman  insists  that  he  does  not  need  to  be  liked  by 
his  troops,  he  is  categorical  is  stating  that  he  cares  deeply 
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“If  you  have  a rogue  officer  who  has  a wrong  way  about  him,  deal  with  it.  Don’t  send  it 
off  to  training.  Don’t  transfer  it  to  another  division.  Deal  with  it.  That  person  wears  the 
same  uniform  we  all  wear.  ” 


many  meetings  with  officers  and  supervisors  in  the  department 
that  if  you  have  an  officer  who's  got  a problem,  deal  with  it. 

Don’t  talk  to  me  about  sending  people  away  to  sensitivity  class. 
Don't  talk  to  me  about  retraining.  Don't  pass  the  buck  to  me. 

Deal  with  it  face  to  face.  If  you've  got  a problem  with  a person 
who's  got  a problem,  1 expect  you  to  address  it  and  make  it  clear 
that  that  type  of  behavior  is  unacceptable. 

LEN:  Are  you  saying  that  sensitivity  and  diversity  training  are 
misapplied  in  this  particular  context? 

ESSERMAN:  No,  I can  see  where  at  times  it  is  of  value,  but  I 
also  think  that  sometimes  it’s  a device  that’s  hidden  behind, 
because  people  don't  want  to  deal  with  improper  behavior.  The 
easy  thing  to  do  is  to  say,  “We’re  going  to  retrain  somebody." 

LEN:  You  seeem  to  be  giving  credence  to  the  oft-heard  assertion 
from  the  rank  and  file  that  "the  bosses  are  training  us  to  death.” 

ESSERMAN:  At  times  that’s  the  wrong  way  to  handle  it.  What's 
wrong  with  having  straight,  face-to-face,  sometimes  uncomfort- 
able conversations?  Isn’t  that  sometimes  the  better  way  to  deal 
with  it?  You  know  you’ve  got  enormous  numbers  of  officers  who 
absolutely  don’t  accept  this  behavior.  What  you’ve  got  to  do  is 
make  it  clear  that  they  represent  the  department,  and  if  you  have 
a rogue  officer  who  has  a wrong  way  about  him,  deal  with  it. 
Don’t  send  it  off  to  training.  Don’t  transfer  it  to  another  division. 
Deal  with  it.  That  person  wears  the  same  uniform  we  all  wear. 

I think  there's  always  a reluctance  in  any  organization  to  go 
face  to  face  with  a brother  or  sister  officer.  1 think  that’s  a mistake 
because  it  empowers  that  person.  And  there  are  many,  many 
people  watching  in  the  rank  and  file  as  to  how  we  deal  with 
people  who  are  doing  things  wrong.  I think  the  best  way  to  deal 
with  it  is  to  first  deal  directly  with  it,  face  to  face. 

Going  a step  further 

LEN:  It  was  later  reported  that  Stamford  may  extend  the 
statewide  ban  on  racial  profiling  to  cover  pedestrians.  It  sounds 
as  if  you’re  trying  to  avoid  the  over-aggressive  stop-and-frisk 
practices  that  have  drawn  so  much  criticism  in  New  York  City 
and  elsewhere.  Was  that  a factor  in  your  thinking? 

ESSERMAN:  What  occurred  was  that  in  one  of  many  conversa- 
tions we  had  with  community  leaders,  a pastor  asked:  “What’s 
the  difference  between  an  officer  who's  going  to  improperly 
single  out  someone  and  stop  them  because  they’re  driving  versus 
improperly  singling  them  out  because  they’re  walking?"  I think 
people  were  pleasantly  surprised  when  the  response  from  the 
Police  Department  was  not  defensive,  but  rather,  "Well,  we’d  be 
willing  to  look  at  that.  Let’s  team  up  and  see  how  things  are 
going,  and  where  we  need  to  go  from  here."  We  said,  basically, 
“If  it’s  a concern  of  yours,  it's  a concern  of  ours.” 

LEN:  Have  you  since  gone  ahead  and  extended  the  profiling  ban 
to  pedestrian  contacts? 

ESSERMAN:  No,  because  we're  still  meeting.  But  we  have 
taken  a look  at  our  statistics  to  see  what  our  car  stops  have  looked 
like  in  January.  February  and  the  beginning  of  March.  We’ve 
discovered  two  things:  One,  that  we  have  not  stopped  doing 
motor- vehicle  stops,  which  I think  is  great,  and  we’ve  not  slowed 
down  our  motor-vehicle  stops.  Second,  we  find  we  are  not 
singling  out  minority  members  of  our  community  disproportion- 
ately. In  fact,  white  males  are  the  No.  1 group  of  people  stopped 
in  the  city  of  Stamford  by  the  police  department,  which  comes  as 
no  surprise  to  me. 

LEN:  Have  you  gotten  any  feedback  from  either  the  public  or  the 
ranks  on  the  new  policy? 

ESSERMAN:  I’ve  gotten  feedback  from  both,  and  it’s  been 
favorable.  Our  officers  don't  feel  defensive  about  themselves. 
They  know  they’ve  been  doing  it  right,  and  they  know  they  know 
they've  enjoyed  department  support  and  community  support 
This  simply  validates  it. 

LEN:  And  feedback  from  the  public? 

ESSERMAN:  I believe  any  community-based  police  department 
is  a strong  police  department.  A police  department  doesn’t 
develop  community  support  from  the  newspaper  stories  and 
media  accounts  of  what  it’s  doing.  It  really  develops  its  support 
from  developing  personal  relationships.  That’s  the  whole  point  in 
a community-based  police  department.  Officers  are  encouraged 
to  develop  personal  relationships,  and  with  those  personal 


relationships  comes  tremendous  trust  and  support.  That's  the  type 
of  rock  that  a police  department  needs  to  lay  its  foundation  on, 
and  that  is  what  we’re  doing  here.  And  that’s  the  type  of  support 
that  allows  a police  department  to  develop  some  pretty  tough 
strategies  and  tough  tactics  when,  periodically,  they  are  called 
for.  To  unleash  those  tough  tactics  and  strategies  by  surprise,  to 
unveil  them  before  there’s  a strong  basis  of  community  support, 
and  sometimes  without  community  knowledge,  puts  officers  and 
the  department  at  risk.  You  are  policing  by  surprise,  and  that’s  the 
wrong  way  to  go  about  things.  I think  that  the  best  support  you 
can  find  for  a police  officer  is  in  the  community,  and  departments 
need  to  encourage  that.  Communities,  when  they  are  informed 
and  when  the  relationship  is  solid  and  continuing,  will  understand 
and  support  police  tactics  and  strategies.  But  when  you  surprise 
them  with  it,  when  you  expect  support  for  the  department  to 
come  from  the  community  when  it  learns  about  the  department  at 
arm’s  length,  or  from  the  media,  that  puts  things  on  a shaky 
foundation. 

Focus  on  results 

LEN:  During  the  last  few  tracking  periods.  Index  crime  in 
Stamford  has  been  plummeting  — down  by  more  than  23  percent 
in  last  year  alone.  In  a nutshell,  why? 

ESSERMAN:  I think  there  are  many  reasons  for  the  significant 
decline  in  crime.  Some  of  it.  I believe,  has  to  do  with  the  strong 
economy.  But  1 think  some  it  is  attributable  to  the  Police 
Department,  because  we  had  such  a significant  decline  in  enme 
after  our  reorganization,  and  because  the  communities  immedi- 


ately around  us  did  not  enjoy  the  same  decline.  In  fact,  one  city, 
Norwalk,  which  is  right  on  our  border,  had  a crime  increase  at  the 
same  time  we  had  a decline.  So  I’d  think  that  some  of  it  had  to  do 
with  the  reorganization  and  the  efforts  that  are  afoot  here. 

LEN:  Was  there  something  about  the  reorganization  that  you 
think  specifically  led  to  the  results  that  you  got?  Or.  to  put  it 
another  way,  was  the  department's  organization,  such  as  it  was 
when  you  got  there,  not  sufficiently  focused  on  results? 

ESSERMAN:  I think  that’s  a good  way  to  put  it.  I walked  into  a 
police  department  with  some  extraordinary  people,  but  they  were 
held  back.  It  was  a department  that  did  not  focus  on  results  or 
accountability.  What  we  did  was  we  started  to  pull  everyone  in 
the  department  together  to  think  through  what  was  going  on.  I 
found  the  conference  room  was  used  as  a storage  room.  When  I 
asked  when  was  the  last  full  command  staff  meeting,  I was  told 
they  thought  they  might  have  remembered  one  a year  or  so 
before.  We  started  having  staff  meetings  twice  a week,  which  we 
still  maintain,  and  we  started  pulling  everyone  together  and 
rethinking  what  we  are  trying  to  do  around  here. 

That  process  focused  on  a couple  of  issues,  all  of  which.  I 
think,  produced  results.  The  first  is  that  we  said,  "What  is  this 
police  department  supposed  to  be  about?"  We  were  committed  to 
two  priorities.  One  was  to  focus  on  crime,  fear  and  safety  — that 
is  what  we  are  about,  and  we  are  going  to  develop  any  strategies 
that  are  important  in  addressing  crime,  fear  and  safety.  Second, 
the  twin  goal  was  to  go  about  that  using  a community-based 
approach.  We  were  going  to  commit  ourselves  to  being  a 
community-based  agency,  decentralizing  ourselves  into  the 
neighborhoods  of  this  city. 

When  I arrived,  police  services  in  Stamford  were  being 
delivered  through  police  headquarters,  and  I thought  fundamen- 
tally. philosophically,  that  was  a mistake.  Police  services  should 
be  delivered  at  the  neighborhood  level.  I was  working  for  a 
mayor  who  had  recruited  me  just  for  this.  Mayor  Malloy  had  a 
vision.  He  had  studied  and  learned  about  community  policing, 
and  he  was  looking  for  a police  chief  who  shared  his  vision  and 
who  could  make  that  vision  a reality.  So  I was  in  the  wonderful 
situation  that  chiefs  are  rarely  in  — that  is.  to  work  for  a mayor 
who  believes  in  community  policing,  who  is  committed  to 
community  policing,  and  who  wanted  to  bring  this  Police 
Department  to  that  place. 

So  we  went  about  starting  to  do  things,  such  as  daily  crime 
analysis.  In  the  past,  we’d  simply  been  counting  beans  within 
retrospective  analysis,  looking  back  at  the  end  of  the  year  at  how 


wc  did,  Wc  created  the  ability  for  daily  crime  analysis.  At  first 
wc  started  with  pins.  We  went  out  to  the  stationery  store  and 
bought  thousands  of  different  colored  pins.  We  made  maps  of  the 
city,  and  wc  pinned  every  morning.  Now  we’re  computerized.  Wc 
looked  at  the  patrol  map  of  the  city,  and  the  city  was  divided  inio 
the  same  patrol  beats  that  it  had  three  decades  earlier.  There  had 
been  no  change  in  the  patrol  deployment  that  anyone  in  the 
building  alive  could  still  remember? 

LEN:  Despite,  presumably,  considerable  change  in  the  demo- 
graphics of  the  city? 

ESSERMAN:  Yes.  So  we  rolled  up  our  sleeves,  and,  working 
with  officers  and  supervisors  and  with  the  union,  wc  started  to 
recarve  what  the  patrol  maps  looked  like.  Wc  carved  the  city  into 
five  patrol  districts  and  then  drew  the  patrol  beats  inside  those 
districts.  Then  we  decided  that  we  would  focus  on  accountability 
in  this  department  by  creating  commanders  for  each  district.  In 
our  department,  the  lieutenants  arc  the  commanders.  Wc  gave 
them  complete  freedom  — I violated  what  I know  some  of  my 
colleagues  consider  the  first  tenet  in  police  administration,  when  I 
decided  to  trust  my  people  and  to  believe  in  them.  I guve  them 
the  ability  to  draw  their  own  maps,  find  their  > wn  neighborhood 
substations,  pick  their  own  people.  1 gave  them  < time  to  work 
the  hours  they  wanted.  I gave  them  lake-home  cars,  take-home 
phones,  take-home  beepers.  The  only  thing  I asked  of  them  is  to 
take  home  their  problems.  I gave  them  total  authority  and 
accountability,  and  I would  judge  them  on  two  critcriu:  results  of 
crime,  fear  and  safety,  and  the  effort  they  made  to  connect  to  the 
community  and  to  approach  every  issue  in  a community  based 


way.  They  rose  to  the  occasion.  They  put  in  an  enormous  amount 
of  energy,  and  the  results  speak  for  themselves. 

The  rape  exception 

LEN:  In  looking  at  last  year's  data,  the  only  Part  I category  to 
defy  the  city's  downward  crime  trend  was  rape,  which  increased 
by  nearly  9.5  percent.  Both  you  and  Mayor  Malloy  huve  said  that 
the  increase  is  due  not  to  more  rapes,  but  to  greater  willingness 
on  the  part  of  victims  to  report.  Is  there  a way  that  that  thesis 
could  be  properly  tested  by  a capable  researcher? 

ESSERMAN:  I think  so.  Wc  were  very  concerned  with  those 
numbers.  We  had  created  the  first  domestic  violence  unit  in  the 
department's  history.  Wc  had  been  doing  a great  deal  of  outreach 
to  all  the  agencies  that  touched  this  problem.  The  police  depart- 
ment sponsored  and  paid  for  the  first  citywide  conference  on 
domestic  violence.  When  wc  reached  out  to  other  agencies,  our 
first  question  was,  "Have  you  seen  an  increase  in  reported 
victimization?”  In  every  place  we  looked  — the  courts,  the 
domestic  violence  agencies,  the  social  service  delivery  agencies 
— the  answer  was  "no."  That  was  our  first  sense  that  perhaps  this 
really  was  the  result  of  better  reporting.  Wc  then  reached  out  to 
other  police  departments  that  had  embarked  on  a community- 
based  approach,  and  discovered  that  they,  too,  had  found  that 
certain  crimes,  like  rape  in  particular,  resulted  in  increased 
reporting  as  departments  became  closer  to  the  community.  So  our 
belief  is  that  there  is  not  a rise  in  this  crime,  but  an  increased 
level  of  trust  that  has  developed  that  has  brought  more  informa- 
tion to  the  police  department  as  the  department  has  become  more 
approachable,  more  human,  more  connected  to  the  citizens. 

LEN:  You’ve  been  quoted  in  a local  news  weekly,  saying. 

"Every  shooting  but  one  for  the  past  few  years  has  stemmed  from 
domestic  violence."  From  a problem-oriented  policing  stand- 
point, what  does  that  statistic  suggest  to  you? 

ESSERMAN:  It  suggests  that  so  much  more  needs  to  be  done.  It 
suggests  that,  in  terms  of  domestic  violence,  the  police  depart- 
ment does  not  just  have  a responsibility  to  provide  safety  on  the 
streets  and  parks  and  sidewalks  of  this  city.  We  don’t  just  want 
you  to  be  safe  when  you  walk  out  your  door;  we  want  you  to  be 
safe  inside  your  door.  It  is  extraordinary  to  me  that  the  most 
dangerous  place  for  a woman  in  America  is  in  her  own  home. 

And  there  are  even  more  victims  than  just  the  one  immediately  in 
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front  of  you.  I remember  as  prosecutor  in  Brooklyn,  one  of  the 
first  major  tnals  I had  was  a domestic  violence  case,  and  I have 
never  forgotten  how  overwhelmed  I was  when  I first  learned  that 
the  defendant,  whom  we  successfully  prosecuted,  was  mirroring 
behavior  he  had  learned  at  home  growing  up.  and  was  acting  as 
he  had  seen  his  father  act.  But  what  shocked  me  even  more  was 
to  discover  that  the  woman  had  grown  up  in  a home  where  her 
mother  had  been  battered;  she  mirrored  the  same  misery  that  her 
mother  had  gone  through.  The  other  victims  in  a domestic 
violence  setting  arc  the  children  who  grow  up  in  that  setting,  who 
sec  that.  So  we  need  to  figure  out  how  to  make  the  home  safe, 
and  we  need  to  understand  that  the  witnesses  to  that  violence, 
growing  up  in  that  setting,  frequently  continue  that  crime  as  they 
become  adults.  This  is  difficult  stuff,  getting  involved  in  families 
and  in  people's  homes.  This  is  not  something  police  prefer  to  do. 
It's  not  something  that  is  comfortable  for  anybody,  but  I don’t  see 
how  we  can  avoid  the  overwhelming  need  to  get  involved. 

LEN:  What  kind  of  a line  on  domestic  violence  offenses  do  you 
and  the  Stamford  PD  take?  A tougher  line?  A smarter  approach? 
What  kind  of  twists  arc  there  to  your  enforcement  practices? 

ESSERMAN:  First  off.  we  ha>  e made  it  a priority  of  this 
department,  and  we've  articulated  that.  The  community  knows  it. 
as  do  the  organizations  we  work  with.  We  have  made  it  clear  in 
the  department  th  v wc  arc  monitoring  these  cases.  What  we  do  is 
not  only  to  track  the  cases,  but  on  repeal  offenders  we  are  now 
working  with  a patrol  force  to  follow  up  on  those  cases  in  the 
neighborhood,  so  that  neighborhood  officers  on  the  beat  are  made 
aware  of  chronic  domestic  violence  homes  to  do  self-initiated 
follow-ups  before  they  arc  called  on  91 1 again. 

We  also  have  developed  a strong  cooperation  with  the  mental 
health  workers  here,  replicating  a project  that  wc  designed  at  Yale 
in  the  early  '90s.  Officers  arc  being  trained  in  child  development 
issues  in  graduate-level  courses.  They  arc  teaming  with  clinicians 
and  doing  weekly  case-conferencing,  so  that  they  can  make 
referrals  in  both  chronic  emergency  cases  where  a child  might  be 
the  victim  or  simply  witnesses  violence,  or  even  in  less  chronic 
cases  where  they  sec  a situation  on  their  beat  and  they  think  this 
family  needs  some  aid.  Wc  have  the  ability  to  send  a clinician 
and  a police  supervisor  24  hours  a day,  7 days  a week  on  call  to 
the  scene  of  an  emergency,  and  wc  have  the  same  capability  to 
make  a non-cmcrgcncy  referral.  We  are  doing  that  on  every 
domestic  violence  case  where  children  are  involved.  The  case  is 
sent  automatically  to  this  Child  Guidance  Center,  where  the  case 
is  evaluated  and  mental  health  workers  are  teamed  with  the  police 
to  go  in  and  make  home  visits.  If  necessary,  the  connection  is 
made  at  the  school  as  well. 

LEN:  The  approaches  you’re  describing  all  sound  like  proactive 
interventions.  What  about  cases  where  police  have  to  resort  to  the 
intervention  for  which  they're  best  known.  . 

ESSERMAN:  Connecticut  has  followed  many  states  around  the 
country  with  a mandatory-arrest  policy.  Officers  here  still  have 
some  discretion.  A dual  arrest  may  often  be  called  for,  but  it’s  not 
mandatory  in  all  cases. 

Non-events 

LEN:  The  recent  decline  of  crime  means,  obviously,  that  a 
considerable  number  of  crimes  arc  not  happening.  Would  you  be 
care  to  surmise  whether  these  non-events,  the  non-crimes,  are 
opportunity  offenses,  where  the  would-be  offender  simply  thinks 
better  of  the  idea  of  wrongdoing,  or,  perhaps,  the  work  of  repeat 
offenders  who  have  been  jailed  and  are  no  longer  able  to  pursue 
their  criminal  careers? 

ESSERMAN:  That's  a good  question.  I think  it's  both.  From  my 
observations.  I think  there's  no  question  that  repeat  offenders  are 
responsible  for  an  enormous  amount  of  the  crime.  Targeting  our 
efforts  on  repeat  offenders  goes  a long  way  toward  developing 
public  safety,  but  1 also  think  there  arc  ways  we  can  go  to  change 
the  atmosphere  where  opportunities  exist.  The  question  is,  how 
does  a police  department  re-engineer  itself  to  focus  on  prevention 
as  well  as  apprehension?  That  cannot  happen  unless  you  take  a 
community-based  approach  toward  policing.  It's  not  just  about 
target-hardening,  brighter  lights  on  the  sidewalk  and  shrubbery 
cut  down  so  that  people  can't  hide  behind  them.  There  certainly 
are  environmental  changes  you  can  make  that  can  make  a 
difference,  but  that's  not  enough  to  really  get  engaged  in 
prevention  You  need  to  connect  to  the  community  and  start  the 
dialog  and  develop  a trust  between  the  community  and  the  police. 
In  that  way  the  police  can  really  begin  to  understand  what 
troubles  the  citizens  or  the  merchants  in  that  neighborhood,  and 
how  to  intervene  and  help  children  who  might  easily  become  the 
victims  or  the  offenders;  for  example,  by  moving  into  the 


schools,  continuing  to  leach  DARE  programs,  and  having  school 
resource  officers  in  every  high  school  and  every  middle  school. 

We  have  started  to  develop  extraordinary  relationships,  not 
just  between  the  youth  and  police,  but  between  youth  and  an 
adult  — that  police  officer.  Those  officers  are  the  ones  that  came 
to  me  last  year  championing  the  idea  that  we  need  to  create  a 
summer  camp  in  Stamford  because  there  are  too  many  youth  in 
this  city  who  have  nothing  to  do.  They’re  the  ones  who  came 
championing  the  idea  that  we  need  to  keep  the  schools  open  after 
hours,  that  we  need  to  start  more  sports  leagues.  We  responded 
and  did  that.  We  used  city  money  from  the  mayor.  We  used  drug 
asset  forfeiture  money  from  the  Police  Department.  We  got 
people  to  contribute.  We  put  in  our  time  and  our  effort,  and  we 
started  what  I think  is  going  to  be  seen  as  one  of  the  great 
experiments  in  policing  in  cities  in  America,  which  is  that  police 
have  started  a summer  camp.  Our  goal  is  to  open  every  public- 
school  building  in  Stamford  in  the  summertime  and  transform 

“Two  of  my  mentors,  Lee  Brown 
and  Bill  Bratton  are  considered  to 

be  among  the 
leaders  in  the 
community 
policing 

movement  over 
the  past  years. 
Never,  never, 
did  they  preach 
being  soft 
on  crime.” 


them  in  the  summer  from  school  buildings  to  camp  buildings. 
Every  middle-school  child  will  be  given  the  opportunity  to  go  to 
camp  for  free  in  Stamford,  as  long  as  what  they'll  give  back  to 
the  community  is  community  service,  and  a commitment  that  it’s 
not  just  a one-shot  experience.  They'll  start  in  8th  grade  and 
come  back  every  summer  progressing  through  the  camp  as  a 
citizen  of  this  city,  first  as  a camper,  and  then  becoming  a junior 
counselor  and  be  paid,  and  then  coming  back  another  summer 
and  being  a paid  senior  counselor,  and  then  the  summer  before 
12th  grade  being  offered  a job  for  the  summer  as  an  intern  in  a 
corporation  or  a company  or  a factory  in  Stamford.  It  will 
develop  a sense  of  continuity  for  that  youth,  that  they  can  make  a 
commitment  to  this  city  and  the  city  will  make  a commitment 
back  to  them. 

Do  I think  that  has  an  impact  on  crime?  Absolutely.  Do  I think 
that  is  a genuine  community-based  approach?  Absolutely.  Do  I 
think  that  can  be  tough  on  crime?  Absolutely.  Is  this  police 
department  only  getting  involved  in  school  resource  officer  and 
DARE  programs  and  running  camps  and  not  being  a tough, 
serious  minded,  crime  fighting  organization?  We're  showing  that 
you  can  do  both  — because  it's  the  best  way.  The  truly  best  way 
to  fight  crime  is  to  invest  in  kids.  Any  police  chief  who's  worth 
their  salt  will  tell  you  that  they'd  much  rather  invest  in  a child 
than  arrest  that  child.  Yet  once  we  do  encounter  people  who 
become  a menace,  who  have  become  out  of  control,  who  are 
continually  victimizing  their  community,  the  police  department 
must,  with  all  purpose  and  energy,  move  to  discover  that  person, 
to  build  a case  against  that  person,  and  to  arTest  that  person.  What 
we  have  shown  here  in  Stamford  is  that  one  type  of  policing  is 
not  exclusive  of  the  other.  The  men  and  women  of  the  Stamford 
Police  Department  deserve  the  praise  for  showing  Connecticut 
and  the  country  that  it  can  be  done.  They  are  developing  the 
deserving  reputation  for  being  among  Connecticut's  finest  and 
among  the  nation's  finest  for  making  this  happen. 

Touchy-feely  policing 

LEN:  As  you've  noted,  you  were  hired  in  Stamford  specifically 
to  implement  Mayor  Molloy's  vision  of  a community-based 
police  department.  Community  policing,  as  I'm  sure  you  needn't 
be  reminded,  is  derided  by  some  as  "touchy-feely"  policing.  In 
your  view,  need  it  be? 


ESSERMAN:  No.  I think  the  men  and  women  of  tins  department 
have  shown  that  for  those  who  are  skeptical,  come  to  Stamford 
and  see  what  is  going  on.  Two  of  my  mentors,  Lee  Brown  and 
Bill  Bratton,  are  considered  to  be  among  the  leaders  in  the 
community  policing  movement  over  the  past  years.  Never,  never, 
did  they  preach  being  soft  on  crime. 

LEN:  Although  they  do  espouse  somewhat  different  versions  of 
the  community  policing  gospel.  . 

ESSERMAN:  They  taught  me  to  be  results-oriented.  They 
taught  me  that  one  can  have  a close,  compassionate  and  respect- 
ful relationship  with  the  community,  a true  collaboration  with  the 
community  and  still  enforce  the  law  and  not  give  up  that 
responsibility  and  to  do  it  vigorously  and  to  be  serious-minded. 

LEN:  Bratton,  of  course,  was  known  for  his  emphasis  on  quality- 
of-life  crime  enforcement  during  his  tenure  in  New  York.  More 
recently,  some  people  have  come  to  see  quality-of-life  enforce- 
ment as  leading,  inevitably,  to  heavy-handed  police  tactics.  Does 
zero  tolerance  have  to  equal  intolerance  — or,  if  you  prefer,  does 
aggressive  have  to  be  synonymous  with  abusive? 

ESSERMAN:  1 don't  think  it  has  to.  We've  all  been  taken  by 
some  of  the  thinking  of  the  great  minds  in  our  profession,  like 
George  Kelling.  We  all  read  and  studied  "broken  windows."  We 
know  the  relationship  between  the  police  and  the  community 
cannot  be  ignored.  One  cannot  just  focus  on  tactics  without 
relationships,  nor  can  one  do  the  opposite,  just  focus  on  relation- 
ships with  no  tactics  in  mind  that  produce  results.  I truly  believe 
that  a community  will  strongly  support  its  police  department  if  a 
relationship  is  developed.  There's  a love  affair  wailing  to  happen 
between  every  neighborhood  this  city  and  their  beat  cops,  if  only 
police  departments  will  allow  that  relationship  to  develop,  and  if 
only  they  will  encourage  it.  Once  encouraged,  as  officers, 
supervisors  and  commanders  begin  to  develop  such  close 
relationships  with  the  community,  that  community  will  support 
the  police  tactics,  sometimes  very  aggressive  police  tactics.  But 
when  it's  done  in  a very  anonymous  and  distant  manner,  when 
it’s  done  without  equal  energy  put  into  the  relationship-building, 
then  it  is  fraught  with  peril. 

The  freedom  to  be  flexible 

LEN:  Bratton,  who  not  too  long  ago  led  a consulting  team  that 
studied  policing  in  Stamford,  frequently  speaks  about  police 
squandering  what  he  calls  the  "peace  dividend"  — the  benefits 
that  should  come  with  declining  crime  rates.  You  seem  to  be 
implying  that  Stamford  is  somehow  avoiding  this  trap.  How? 

ESSERMAN:  Because  I don't  think  one  should  be  monolithic.  I 
don’t  think  one  can  embark  on  a strategy  and  not  be  cognizant 
that  it  needs  to  change  as  a relationship  in  the  community  starts 
to  change,  and  as  different  problems  surface  or  go  beneath  the 
waters.  You're  not  working  with  a stagnant  community  that  will 
always  have  the  same  problems  and  concerns.  A relationship 
implies  that  change  develops  over  time.  Strategies  that  are 
employed  initially  might  have  no  place  six  months  or  two  years 
into  the  effort.  One  has  to  build  the  freedom  for  change  to  occur. 
You're  not  wedded  to  strategies;  you’re  wedded  to  results.  You’re 
wedded  to  values  and  the  things  you  believe  in.  If  you  believe  in 
results-oriented  policing,  and  you  believe  in  having  a commu- 
nity-based police  department  — if  those  are  the  tenets  that  drive 
everything,  well,  then,  you  have  to  allow  the«pace  and  the 
freedom  for  different  strategies  to  develop  over  time. 

LEN:  The  freedom  to  innovate  would  seem  to  work  best  if  it 
goes  hand-in-hand  with  the  freedom  from  fear  of  failure.  Are 
your  officers  made  aware  that  they  needn't  fear  sanctions  for 
trying  an  idea  that  doesn’t  work  out? 

ESSERMAN:  Mistakes  made  of  a good  heart  and  in  good  faith 
are  always  forgiven.  Mistakes  of  malice,  purposeful,  mean- 
spirited  mistakes  never  are.  I have  found  that  bureaucracies  are 
often  the  worst  enemy  of  initiative  and  creativity,  and  the  worst 
enemies  of  a police  officer's  career,  because  all  too  often,  people 
in  the  organization  from  bottom  to  top  spend  more  of  their  energy 
trying  to  hold  on  to  their  jobs;  they  don’t  do  their  jobs.  We 
believe  in  the  twin  pillars  of  accountability  and  responsibility,  but 
I think  departments  need  to  develop  a trusting  atmosphere  in 
which  to  work.  Otherwise,  few  will  take  risks,  and  few  will 
encourage  those  around  them  to  lake  risks.  We  don't  ask  for 
irresponsible  risks,  and  we  certainly  are  not  looking  for  self- 
serving,  mean-spirited  efforts.  But  if  we  were  working  in  a world 
where  success  is  the  only  option,  and  failure  and  mistakes  are 
never  permitted,  let  alone  forgiven,  you  would  not  be  talking  to 
this  police  chief  today  — I would  never  have  gotten  this  far. 


LIKE  FATHER,  LIKE  SON? 
Esserman  and  his  son,  Sam,  take 
in  a Thanksgiving  Day  parade  in 
Stamford. 
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“You  can  steal  ideas  from  each  other,  you  can  steal  strategies  and  tactics  and  plans,  but 
there’s  more  to  leadership  than  that.  You  have  to  have  a vision,  and  you  have  to  know 
where  you’re  going  and  why,  and  believe  in  it.” 


LEN:  The  re-engineering  of  the  department  that  you  spoke  of 
earlier  is  said  to  have  included  a redefinition  of  the  job  of  a police 
officer.  Did  any  of  this  ruffle  the  feathers  of  the  Stanford  Police 
Association  or  the  rank  and  file? 

ESSERMAN:  We’ve  had  our  disagreements,  but  I am  so  grateful 
to  our  union  and  to  its  leadership  because  first  of  all,  they  gave 
me  a chance  and  we  found  that  our  hearts  are  in  the  same  place, 
which  is  that  we  both  care  about  police  officers  tremendously.  1 
don't  know  how  you  can  lead  cops  if  you  don’t  love  them.  One  of 
the  terrible  disappointments  I have  come  to  leam  in  my  career  is 
to  see  how  many  chiefs  really  don’t  care  about  cops  — in  fact, 
how  many  hate  them  and  fear  them  and  worry  about  them  and 
distrust  them  all  the  time.  The  union  leadership  and  1 share  the 
same  sense  of  caring  greatly  about  police  officers.  We’ve  gotten 
to  know  each  other’s  hearts  well  and  what  we  stand  for  and  what 
we  believe  in. 

You  can  love  critically.  The  question  is,  where’s  your  heart? 
What  are  your  values,  what  do  you  believe  in?  Do  you  think  you 
can  make  a difference?  Do  you  believe  police  can  be  a force  for 
social  justice  in  a community?  Do  you  believe  that  an  individual 
officer  can  make  a difference?  I do.  I learned  that  as  an  outsider, 
as  a young  assistant  district  attorney  in  Brooklyn,  and  I’ve  never 
lost  that  admiration  and  respect.  That  doesn’t  mean  that  I haven’t 
disciplined  officers.  That  doesn’t  mean  I haven't  made  harsh, 
difficult  decisions. 

Trademark  touches 

LEN:  One  article  on  your  appointment  in  Stamford  referred  to 
you  — in  headline-sized  type  — as  “an  innovative  thinker  when 
it  comes  to  police  techniques.”  What  would  you  identify  as  your 
hallmark  achievement  in  police  strategy  or  practice  over  the  10 
years  you've  been  in  police  administration? 

ESSERMAN:  l long  pause]  Wow,  there’s  a conversation- 
stopper.  . . 

LEN:  Put  it  a different  way,  then.  Is  there  a trademark  feature  by 
which  one  can  identify  a Dean  Esserman  policing  initiative,  or  a 
management  philosophy  common  to  efforts  you’ve  launched? 

ESSERMAN:  1 have  tried  to  leam  what  works  from  my  teachers 
and  mentors,  from  the  people  whose  shoulders  I have  stood  on 
over  the  years,  and  then  take  the  best  from  each.  1 guess  my  style 
is  personal.  I try  hard  to  listen  to  the  people  around  me,  to  let 
them  feel  comfortable  in  talking  to  me  about  what  their  real 
concerns  are.  I try  to  connect  to  people,  and  the  way  I do  it  is, 
one,  by  spending  most  of  my  time  out  of  the  office  — hitting  the 
road,  listening  to  people,  spending  time  with  them,  getting  to  feel 
what  they're  feeling.  I do  the  same  thing  in  the  community 

If  I have  a bias,  it’s  a bias  for  doing  something  — very  much  a 
ready,  fire,  aim,  rather  than  ready,  aim,  fire.  That’s  so  important 
in  organizations,  to  get  a sense  of  momentum  going.  When  you 
come  in  as  a new  leader,  you’re  asking  people  to  come  out  of 
their  natural  inclination  to  stand  off  a little  bit.  You’re  asking 
them  to  open  up  and  tell  you  what  they’re  thinking  and  feeling. 
When  people  are  doing  that,  I think  you  have  a responsibility  to 
listen  first,  and  then  to  act  quickly,  rather  than  wait  and  mull  it 
over,  because  while  you  are  taking  the  time  to  digest  that  and 
think  about  that,  people  are  wondering  “where’s  your  reaction"  to 
what  they  told  you.  Over  time.  I’ve  also  come  to  believe  in  the 
people  around  me.  I'm  told  that  in  “chief’s  school,"  wherever  that 
is,  there’s  a course  where  chiefs  somehow  leant  over  the  years 
not  to  trust  people  around  them,  not  to  trust  cops,  not  to  trust  their 
commanders.  I think  that's  a terrible  mistake.  I trust  the  people 
around  me. 

LEN:  How  is  that  trust  repaid? 

ESSERMAN:  With  their  hearts,  and  with  their  energy.  If  you 
give  people  your  trust,  they  rarely  disappoint  you.  If  you  ask 
people  for  their  eneigy  and  commitment,  more  often  than  not  it  is 
something  they’ve  been  waiting  for.  That  is  what  I found  here, 
for  sure.  1 came  alone;  I had  the  right  to  bring  in  deputy  chiefs 
with  me  from  the  outside,  but  I’ve  not  exercised  it  because  I 
believe  in  looking  within  the  organization  for  the  people  I need. 
What  I find  is  that  they’re  always  there,  and  more  often  than  not 
they’ve  been  waiting  to  be  asked. 

LEN:  You're  now  among  the  leaders  of  the  Police  Executive 
Research  Forum.  Operating  in  that  kind  of  company,  would  you, 
perhaps,  describe  yourself  as  being  good  at  recognizing  a good 
idea  when  you  steal  one? 

ESSERMAN:  Unabashedly.  I think  imitation  is  the  sincerest 


form  of  flattery.  I think  that  stealing  good  ideas  is  good  leader- 
ship — just  remember  to  give  credit  where  it's  due.  But  there's 
another  piece  to  that,  and  that  is  that  I really  believe  that  when 
you  are  given  the  privilege  by  a mayor  to  be  a chief  of  police, 
you  really  are  being  put  in  a position  of  leadership,  and  that's 
what  you’re  being  asked  to  do.  There  are  some  ingredients  to 
leadership  that  are  important,  even  if  tactics  and  strategies  and 
ideas  are  those  you  steal  from  others.  In  order  to  lead,  you  have 
to  have  a vision  of  from  whence  you  came  and  where  you’re 
going.  You  have  to  know  where  you're  taking  the  organization  — 
you  might  not  know  exactly  how  you're  going  to  get  there,  but 
you  know  where  you  want  to  take  it.  And  you  can't  have  a vision 
unless  you  have  a set  of  beliefs.  The  great  leaders  that  I have 
worked  for  and  have  learned  from  have  had  tremendous  personal 
integrity.  They  have  believed  in  something  bigger  than  them- 
selves, and  those  are  values  and  ideals  that  you  cannot  compro- 
mise. You  can  steal  ideas  from  each  other,  you  can  steal  strategies 
and  tactics  and  plans,  but  there’s  more  to  leadership  than  that. 

You  have  to  have  a vision,  and  you  have  to  know  where  you’re 
going  and  why,  and  believe  in  it. 

LEN:  The  core  of  your  value  system  would  appear  to  be 
something  you’ve  been  outlining  over  the  course  of  our  conversa- 
tion thus  far  — the  emphasis  on  a policing  style  that’s  commu- 
nity-based, partnership-driven  and  problem-oriented. ... 

ESSERMAN:  1 absolutely  believe  in  a community-based 
approach.  I believe  in  that  connection  that  needs  to  be  made 
between  police  and  the  communities  we  serve.  But  I believe  just 
as  strongly  in  police  officers.  Just  as  one  has  seen  with  the 
emergence  of  a terrible  scandal  in  a police  department  the 
unbelievable  damage  that  one  bad  police  officer  can  do,  I have 
seen  the  unbelievable  good  that  one  good  police  officer  can  do.  A 
solid,  committed,  hard-working  police  officer,  who  is  encouraged 
and  allowed  to  serve  their  community  is  a force  for  unbelievable 
good.  I have  enormous  confidence  in  those  police  officers,  and  I 
try  very  hard  to  listen  to  them,  to  be  with  them,  to  support  them, 
to  speak  for  them,  to  lead  them  and  to  allow  them  to  do  their  job. 

I admire  a lot  of  officers;  a lot  of  them  are  my  personal  heroes.  It 
doesn't  mean  I can’t  disagree  with  them.  It  doesn’t  mean  I can't 
discipline  them,  and  at  times  love  them  critically.  But  I believe  in 
the  extraordinary  good  I've  seen  them  do  and  believe  they  can 
do.  This  is  a people  business.  In  the  final  analysis,  it's  not  just 
target-hardening  and  computer  crime  plans  and  hot  spots  and 
strategies.  It’s  that  individual  officer  delivering  service  on  the 
street,  and  the  inspired,  supported  officer  is  the  person  who  can 
deliver  that  service  better  than  anyone. 

A different  road  to  the  top 

LEN:  Your  professional  background  is  unlike  that  of  the  most  of 
your  fellow  police  executives.  You  started  out  as  a prosecutor, 
then  became  house  counsel  to  a major  police  department,  and 
only  after  that  did  you  move  over  into  the  executive  suite.  Has 
this  posed  any  particular  challenges  for  you  in  terms  of  establish- 
ing yourself  with  either  colleagues  or  subordinates? 

ESSERMAN:  Absolutely.  I certainly  came  to  policing  a different 
way.  Some  of  it  was  very  straightforward.  When  I came  to  New 
Haven  as  the  assistant  chief  of  police,  the  great  State  of  Connecti- 
cut told  me  that  they  appreciated  that  I’d  gone  to  law  school  and 
that  I’d  been  both  a city  and  Federal  prosecutor.  They  appreciated 
the  fact  that  I’d  been  general  counsel  to  the  sixth-largest  police 
department  in  America,  but  I was  going  to  the  police  academy  as 
a recruit  or  I wasn’t  going  to  get  the  job.  The  State  of  Connecticut 
imposed  its  will  on  the  City  of  New  Haven  and  on  me,  and 
expected  me  to  challenge  that.  Instead,  I didn’t.  I said,  well,  so  be 
it.  I'll  probably  leam  something,  and  certainly  the  physical 
requirements  at  the  academy  were  tougher  than  law  school.  You 
had  to  do  more  push-ups  and  sit-ups.  But  I learned  something 
about  what  that  academy  is  like,  and  I was  told  later  that  the  rank 
and  file  of  the  department  ended  up  respecting  the  fact  that, 
rather  than  fighting  it,  I didn't,  and  I went  through  the  police 
academy. 

Certainly  there  have  been  many  other  times  where  I have  been 
challenged  in  my  beliefs,  with  people  telling  me,  “You've  never 
really  been  a cop  like  us."  And  they’re  quite  right,  but  I don’t  try 
to  be.  I have  not  been  hired  to  be  a police  officer;  I’ve  been  hired 
to  be  a police  chief.  I think  I can  listen  to  officers  and  understand 
them,  care  about  them  and  lead  them,  even  though  I never  walked 
a beat  like  them.  So  it  certainly  has  come  up  from  time  to  time, 
and  I respect  it  when  it  comes  up  because  it's  a real,  genuine 
feeling  from  an  officer  of  “Are  you  sure  you  can  lead  us  when 
you’ve  never  actually  walked  a beat  like  we  have?" 

LEN:  What  about  the  reaction  from  your  fellow  police  chiefs? 


ESSERMAN:  1 fall  back  on  that  large  support  group  that  I huve 
of  Jewish  police  chiefs  from  Ivy  Leuguc  schools.  We  work 
together  to  gain  acceptance  It's  not  that  I'm  looking  for  my 
colleagues'  acceptance,  but  I am  pleasantly  surprised  thut  l have 
found  it,  and  I’m  pleasantly  surprised  to  find  that  my  fellow 
police  chiefs  and  I have  a greut  deal  in  common  with  one  another 
We  see  the  world,  often,  in  the  same  wuy.  When  I speak  at  police 
chiefs’  meetings,  I talk  about  what  kind  of  support  group  this  is 
for  lonely  people  — and  being  a police  chief  can  be  lonely.  Those 
who  feel  thut  I just  came  from  a different  place  and  cun  never, 
therefore,  join  their  ranks,  those  feelings  go  away  over  time.  But 
there  are  those  who  still  say,  “How'd  you  end  up  in  this  line  of 
work?"  And  that's  ulways  a good  question, 

LEN:  In  a related  vein,  another  article  about  you  posed  the 
question;  “Is  he  cut  out  for  the  job?"  While  no  one  likes  to  be 
challenged  as  to  whether  they  have  "the  right  stuff,"  isn’t  it  better 
to  have  pundits  underestimate  you  and  then  prove  them  wrong, 
rather  than  the  reverse? 

ESSERMAN:  It’s  always  worked  for  me. 

LEN:  Have  you  noticed  any  decline  in  one-time  critics  who  now 
tend  to  be  supportive  after  seeing  you  establish  yourself? 

ESSERMAN:  I have  been  fortunate  enough  to  see  thut  kind  of 
turnaround  in  my  career  with  people  who  had  been  skeptical,  and 
it’s  satisfying.  But  in  the  final  unalysis,  it's  meaningless  to  me, 
because  I’m  not  looking  for  their  approval. 

Mentor  & protege 

LEN:  In  the  course  of  your  career,  you’ve  had  the  opportunity  to 
work  with  and  be  mentored  by  a number  of  progressive-thinking 
police  executives.  Now  that  you’re  10  years  into  your  career  as  a 
police  leader,  do  you  find  yourself  in  a position  to  be  the  mentor 
for  up-and-coming  police  managers? 

ESSERMAN:  Absolutely,  and  it  makes  me  feel  old.  I’m 
definitely  beginning  to  assume  a role  that  is  very  new  for  me  — 
that,  as  a 42-year-old,  I’m  beginning  to  realize  that  there  are 
actually  people  in  the  world  who  arc  younger  than  me.  Although 
my  senior  command  staff  in  every  place  I’ve  worked  has  always 
been  older  than  me.  it's  the  first  time  I’m  dealing  with  a lot  of 
officers  and  a lot  of  supervisors  and  a lot  of  colleagues  who  are 
younger.  It's  new,  and  there  arc  times  when  I have  taken  someone 
under  my  wing.  Probably  the  most  amazing  story  I still  recall  is 
that  of  a young  Dartmouth  gruduate  who  wrote  me  this  long  letter 
— pages  and  pages  — having  followed  my  career.  He  asked  if  he 
could  meet  me,  because  he  would  like  to  follow  the  path  I 
followed.  I almost  threw  that  letter  out  because  I figured  it  must 
be  a prank,  and  then  for  some  reason  I revisited  the  letter  months 
later,  finding  it  somewhere,  and  called  that  guy.  On  my  recom- 
mendation that  guy  ended  up  going  on  a job  interview  at  PERF 
and  working  there  today. 

LEN:  How  does  one  repay  one’s  mentors,  apart  from  perhaps 
being  the  best  you  can  be? 

ESSERMAN:  I believe  there's  a debt  thut  cannot  be  repaid  in 
ordinary  terms.  Some  of  that  debt  is  repaid  in  the  manner  you 
described,  which  is  to  not  disappoint  your  mentors  and  to 
remember  that  you  didn't  get  to  where  you  are  alone.  You  stand 
on  the  shoulders  of  giants,  who  have  great  expectations  of  you. 
Another  responsibility,  I think,  is  to  carry  on  the  ideals  and  the 
values  they've  passed  on  to  you.  and  then  to  pass  them  on  to 
someone  else.  I believe  in  remembering  where  you  came  from 
and  remembering  how  you  got  there,  and  remembering  to  say 
“thank  you." 

LEN:  You  mentioned  before  having  a "vision  of  the  future," 
which  one  would  assume  means  both  personally  and  in  an 
organizational  sense.  Is  it  premature  to  ask  what  the  future  holds 
for  Dean  Esserman  in  policing? 

ESSERMAN:  The  best  answer  I can  give  you  is  that  I take  the 
commitments  I make  very  seriously.  I’m  not  a young  man  in  a 
hurry.  I’ve  made  a commitment  to  this  city,  to  this  mayor  and  to 
the  men  and  women  of  this  police  department.  This  department  is 
not  a stepping  stone  to  the  next.  I am  committed  to  being  here, 
and  to  doing  this  job.  I think  that’s  important  if  you're  going  to 
ask  people  to  trust  you.  So  do  I know  what  lies  ahead?  I really 
don't,  because  I’m  not  pursuing  it.  Other  than  being  committed  to 
being  a good  husband  and  father.  I'm  just  committed  to  being  a 
good  police  chief  where  I am.  I’ve  never  had  a job  with  an  eye  on 
the  next  and  with  one  foot  out  the  door. 
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Cohen,  Lennon,  Wasserman: 


racial  profiling  — a ‘third  way’ 


Eliminating 

By  John  D.  Cohen,  Janet  J.  Lennon 
and  Robert  Wasserman 

Until  recently.  African  American  drivers  on 
the  New  Jersey  Turnpike  stood  a much  greater 
chance  than  vyhile  drivers  of  being  stopped  by- the 
State  Police  for  a random  drug  search  In  fact,  law 
enforcement  agencies  throughout  the  nation  com- 
monly use  tactics  that  subject  members  of  certain 
minority  groups  to  closer  scrutiny  than  others. 
When  a police  officer  detains  and  investigates  a 
person  or  a group  of  people  primarily  because  of 
their  race  — absent  any  information  linking  them 
to  criminal  activity  — that  officer  is  engaged  in 
racial  profiling. 

For  example,  for  several  years,  police  have 
known  that  African  American  gang  members  from 
New  York  City  fiy  to  Florida  to  buy  cocaine.  These 
gang  members  then  use  rental  cars  to  transport 
the  cocaine  back  to  various  locations  in  the  North- 
eastern United  States.  Aware  of  this  pattern,  po- 
lice officers  from  various  agencies  have  adopted 
an  enforcement  approach  in  which  they  select  pri- 
marily those  cars  driven  by  African  American 
males  traveling  north  on  Interstate  95  to  stop  and 
search  f or  drags.  While  these  stops  have  occasion- 
ally led  to  seizures  of  illegal  drags,  they  have  also 
resulted  in  individuals  who  are  not  involved  in 
illegal  activity  being  stopped  and  detained. 

Racial  profiling  is  not  limited  to  enforcement 
activities  on  the  highway.  An  African  American 
actor  is  presently  suing  the  City  of  New  York  fol- 
lowing his  arrest  in  the  lobby  of  his  apartment 
building.  He  was  arrested,  along  with  five  other 
African  American  males,  during  a police  opera- 
tions intended  to  arrest  suspected  drag  dealers. 
The  actor  was  placed  into  custody. for  five  hours 
and  strip-searched,  even  though  he  was  not  in 
possession  of  any  drugs  or  involved  in  any  crimi- 
nal activity. 

If  racial  profiling  were  a matter  of  simple  big- 
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otxy,  it  would  be  easy  to  condemn,  and  easy  to 
ban.  But  law  enforcement  officials,  including  some 
African  American  police  chiefs  in  big  cities,  de- 
fend such  tactics  as  an  effective  way  to  focus  their 
limited  resources  on  likely  lawbreakers.  They 
maintain  that  profiling  is  based  not  on  prejudice 
but  probabilities  — the  statistical  reality  that  young 
punority  men  are  disproportionately  likely  to  com- 
mit (and  be  the  victims  of)  crimes.  Citing  these 
facts,  the  courts  have  repeatedly  upheld  the  con- 
stitutionality of  routinely  using  race  as  a criterion 
for  selecting  the  targets  of  enforcement  action. 

Of  course,  there  are  situations  in  which  police 
must  take  race  or  ethnicity  into  account  to  do  their 
jobs  effectively.  An  obvious  example  is  when  skin 
color  is  part  of  a description  of  specific  suspects 
committing  specific  crimes.  In  addition,  such  de- 
scriptions help  police  narrow  the  pool  of  poten- 
tial suspects  and  concentrate  their  enforcement 
efforts. 

The  well  founded  belief  that  authorities  use 
racial  profiles  to  justify  more  intensive  observa- 
tion and  questioning  of  people  of  color  has  fed 
escalating  tensions  between  police  and  minority 
communities.  Racial  profiling  has  triggered  wide- 
spread complaints  among  minority  men,  includ- 
ing many  middle-class  professionals,  of  police 
harassment  bused  solely  on  their  skin  color. 

With  political  opposition  to  racial  profiling 
mounting,  progressives  should  press  for  an  end  to 
profiling  on  both  civic  and  practical  grounds.  First, 
racial  profiling  corrodes  the  presumption  of  inno- 

Hughes: 


By  Johnny  Hughes 

Criminal  profiling  is  an  effective  tool  for  law 
enforcement.  Local,  state  and  Federal  law  enforce- 
ment agencies  have  been  utilizing  criminal  pro- 
filing for  decades  as  a proven  and  valuable  tech- 
nique to  identify  criminals.  For  example,  crimi- 
nal profiling  is  used  by  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Investigation's  Behavioral  Science  Unit,  which 
developed  the  profile  of  serial  murderers  as  pre- 
dominantly "white  male  loners." 

It  is  no  secret  that  the  arrest  of  members  of 
specific  ethnic  groups  is  dependent  upon  demo- 
graphics. The  Interstate  95  corridor  from  New 
York  City  to  Washington.  D.C.,  connects  inner  city 
to  inner  city.  These  inner  cities  are  primarily  popu- 
lated by  minorities.  The  majority  of  arrests  involv- 
ing smuggling  of  crack  cocaine,  powdered  cocaine 
and  heroin  along  the  1-95  corridor  usually  involves 
African  Americans.  On  the  other  hand,  on  Inter- 
state 81  passing  through  Pennsylvania,  Maryland. 


cence  to  which  all  American  citizens  are  entitled. 
It  is  always  dangerous  to  stray  from  the  bedrock 
principle  that  individuals  must  be  judged  on  their 
own  merits,  not  on  their  class,  race,  ethnic  back- 
ground or  gender.  Second,  whatever  gains  the 
police  may  reap  from  profiling  are  overwhelmed 
by  its  costs:  alienating  law-abiding  citizens  and 
reinforcing  the  view  in  poor  communities  of  the 
police  as  an  occupying  force  rather  than  a com- 
mon instrument  for  self  defense. 

Police  now  have  an  alternative:  new.  commu- 
nity-based strategies  buttressed  by  real-time  ac- 
cess to  information  that  can  help  them  target 
people  who  have  actually  committed  crimes,  as 
opposed  to  people  who  happen  to  be  members  of 
racial  or  ethnic  minorities.  After  all,  profiling  uses 
race  as  a proxy  for  criminal  intent  or  culpability 
because  police  often  lack  specific  information 
about  specific  individuals.  Modem  information 
systems  and  strong  police-community  interaction 
that  fosters  the  exchange  of  information  will  en- 
sure that  police  make  decisions  based  on  facts  and 
data  instead  of  race. 

The  problem  with  racial  profiling  is  not  that  it 
targets  "dangerous  people  in  dangerous  places." 
It  is  that  it  laigets  inaccurately  and  in  ways  that 
breed  resentment  and  mistrust  between  the  police 
and  poor  communities.  What  we  need  is  the  right 
kind  of  targeting,  based  on  better  information 
about  lawbreakers  and  closer  cooperation  between 
the  police  and  community. 

There  is  a third  way:  Replace  racial  profiling 


West  Virginia,  Virginia  and  Tennessee,  most  of 
the  arrestees  are  Caucasians  trafficking  in  mari- 
juana. Along  the  Southwest  border  states  of  Cali- 
fornia, Arizona.  New  Mexico  and  Texas,  the  ma- 
jority of  arrested  drag  traffickers  are  Hispanics. 

Drags  are  trafficked  and  used  by  people  in- 
digenous to  an  area.  To  transport  drags,  they  em- 
ploy people,  known  as  “mules,"  who  are  usually 
from  the  lower  rang  of  the  socioeconomic  ladder 
and  who  are  often  the  same  ethnicity  as  the  traf- 
fickers or  users. 

Those  who  are  angry  that  specific  ethnic  groups 
are  represented  among  arrestees  for  drag  smug- 
gling activities  more  than  they  are  in  the  general 
population  are  not  grasping  reality.  In  criminal 
drag  interdiction,  you  will  find  it  is  not  a secret 
that  arrests  will  not  reflect  the  same  percentage  of 
ethnic  groups  as  does  the  general  population  of 
the  United  States.  It  is  also  not  a secret  that  cer- 
tain ethnic  groups  are  arrested  for  a dispropor- 
tionate amount  of  crime  as  compared  to  the  gen- 
eral population 

Recently,  the  term  “racial  profiling"  has  been 
at  the  forefront  of  some  news  broadcasts  and  a 
hot  topic  for  some  government  leaders.  Some  poli- 
ticians and  other  government  leaders  have  used 
this  term  wrongly.  Racial  profiling  is  a street  term, 
and  only  a street  term;  it  is  not  a textbook  or  law 
enforcement  concept.  No  law  enforcement  agency 
teaches  or  condones  racial  profiling.  On  the  other 
hand,  "criminal  drag  interdiction  profiling"  is  a 
good  law  enforcement  practice.  This  method  of 
identifying  drag  traffickers  is  an  essential  com- 
ponent of  an  officer’s  training.  Police  officers  are. 
in  fact,  taught  to  observe  the  individual  for  char- 
acteristics or  indicators  of  drag-courier  activity. 
It  is  "reason,  not  race"  that  directs  the  attention  of 
police  officers  to  drag  smugglers.  Criminal  drag 
interdiction  profiling  is  rooted  in  statistical  real- 
ity. not  racism. 

Thomas  Constantine,  the  former  administra- 
tor of  the  U.S.  Drag  Enforcement  Administration, 
created  the  DEA  Mobile  Enforcement  Teams  to 
assist  local  police  with  the  arrest  of  violent  drag 
traffickers.  Within  the  Rampart  area  of  Los  An- 


wilh  new  tools  that  will  help  the  police  to  make 
better  judgments,  deploy  resources  more  strategi- 
cally and,  most  important  of  all,  enlist  citizens  in 
crime-riddled  neighborhoods  in  their  own  self 
defense.  Specifically,  we  propose  strategies  to: 

U Deploy  information  technology  more  effec- 
tively. We  must  develop  and  deploy  systems  to 
put  accurate,  timely  information  about  the  loca- 
tion of  criminal  activity  and  the  people  involved 
in  it  into  the  hands  of  cops  on  the  street,  permit- 
ting them  to  make  decisions  based  on  data  instead 
of  race.  The  technology  exists  to  dramatically 
improve  the  collection,  processing  and  spreading 
of  information  within  the  entire  criminal  justice 
system,  but  it  has  not  been  deployed.  These  same 
advances  can  make  it  easier  for  citizens  to  pro- 
vide police  with  information  about  crime-related 
problems. 

H Concentrate  on  "hot  spots."  Our  strategies 
should  recognize  and  respond  to  the  well  docu- 
mented fact  that  crime,  and  especially  violent 
crime,  is  heavily  concentrated  in  certain  geo- 
graphic areas.  The  actions  of  police,  prosecutors, 
parole  officers  — indeed,  every  aspect  of  the 
criminal  justice  system  — should  be  coordinated 
and  brought  to  bear  on  these  “hot  spots." 

H Focus  on  high-risk  offenders.  A relatively 
small  number  of  people  are  responsible  for  a ma- 
jority of  crimes.  As  in  “hot  spots,"  we  need  to 
target  the  criminal  justice  system’s  full  panoply 
of  resources  on  these  dangerous  people. 

Continued  on  Page  15 


profiling 

geles,  the  Mobile  Enforcement  Teams  and  the 
LAPD  were  extremely  effective.  Eighty-five  per- 
cent of  the  suspects  arrested  in  their  operations 
were  minorities.  Policing  drags  in  an  area  where 
99  percent  of  the  crack  cocaine  is  controlled  by 
minorities  will  lead  primarily  to  the  arrest  of  mi- 
norities. Again,  this  is  statistical  reality,  not  racial 
profiling. 

If  some  misguided  governors,  politicians  and 
police  chiefs  continue  to  attack  the  issue  of  legiti- 
mate criminal  profiling  and  call  it  racial  profil- 
ing, legitimate  policing  of  this  nation's  drag  eor- 
ridors  and  couriers  will  be  dramatically  reduced. 
Good  police  officers  will  be  afraid  to  stop  anyone 
for  fear  of  being  labeled  a racist  and  of  facing 
retaliation  by  their  police  departments  and  politi- 
cal rivals.  Some  police  commissioners,  superin- 
tendents and  chiefs  have  already  yielded  and  are 
not  supporting  their  troopers  and  officers  on  this 
particular  issue. 

Overreaction  to  race  rather  than  crime  is  a trav- 
esty, as  troopers  and  police  officers  are  in  the  di- 
rect line  of  fire.  Numerous  troopers  and  officers 
have  been  killed  or  severely  injured  on  drag  in- 
terdiction traffic  stops.  The  45,000  sworn  person- 
nel who  make  up  the  National  Troopers  Coalition 
support  and  utilize  professional  policing  methods. 
Race-based  traffic  stops  is  not  one  of  them. 


(Johnny  Hughes  is  director  of  government  re- 
lations for  the  National  Troopers  Coalition,  and 
a retired  major  with  the  Maryland  State  Police.) 


Note  to  Readers: 

The  opinions  expressed  on  the  Forum 
page  are  those  of  the  contributing  writer 
or  cartoonist,  or  of  the  original  source 
newspaper,  and  do  not  represent  an  of- 
ficial position  of  Law  Enforcement  News. 

Readers  are  invited  to  voice  their  opin- 
ions on  topical  issues,  in  the  form  of  let- 
ters or  full-length  commentaries.  Please 
send  all  materials  to  the  editor. 
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They'd  rather  switch  than  fight. 


Smith  & Wesson,  Feds  reach  an  uneasy  truce 


Given  the  choice  of  "fight  or 
switch."  Smith  & Wesson,  the  nation's 
largest  gun  manufacturer,  chose  to 
break  ranks  with  the  rest  of  the  firearms 
industry  this  month  and  agree  to  a list 
of  safety  and  sales  concessions  de- 
manded by  the  Clinton  Administration 
in  exchange  for  immunity  from  pend- 
ing and  potential  municipal,  state  and 
federal  lawsuits. 

But  in  agreeing  to  the  new  measures, 
the  company  opened  itself  to  Financial 
pressure  from  others  firearms  manufac- 
turers and  dealers  The  immediate  fall- 
out from  the  settlement  was  so  fierce 
that  officials  in  New  York.  Connecti- 
cut and  Maryland  launched  antitrust  in- 
vestigations into  the  gun  industry,  and 
are  seeking  to  protect  Smith  & Wesson 
by  persuading  law  enforcement  agen- 
cies across  the  country  to  purchase  the 
company's  firearms 

"Smith  & Wesson  is  under  abso- 
lutely unprecedented  pressure,  both  fi- 
nancial and  personal  within  the  gun  in- 
dustry, with  threats  that  are  almost  vio- 
lent in  nature,  and  1 have  heard  the  fear 
that  it  could  be  put  out  of  business." 
Richard  Blumenthal,  the  Connecticut 
attorney  general  who  was  instrumental 
in  the  agreement  and  has  been  taking 
measures  to  protect  the  gun  maker,  told 
The  New  York  Times. 

While  still  too  early  to  assess  what 
the  financial  impact  of  the  settlement 
would  be.  company  spokesman  Ken 
Jorgensen  told  The  Times.  “We’ve  been 
gelling  beat  up  pretty  bad,  and  the 
whole  idea  seems  to  be  a boycott  of 
Smith  & Wesson  products." 

Under  the  agreement  signed  March 
17.  the  British-owned.  Massachusetts- 
based  company  was  dismissed  from 
suits  in  11  cities  and  counties  that  al- 
lege thousands  of  deaths  and  injuries 
as  the  result  of  industry  negligence  and 
unfair  business  practices.  Smith  & 
Wesson,  which  produces  20  percent  of 
the  2.5  million  handguns  sold  annually 
in  the  United  States,  was  promised  it 
would  also  be  left  out  of  threatened  le- 
gal action  by  the  federal  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  and 
the  states  of  New  York  and  Connecti- 
cut. 

For  its  part,  the  gun  maker  agreed 
to  include  safety  locks  with  all  its  hand- 
guns within  60  days;  internal  locking 
devices  within  24  months;  imprint  a 
second,  hidden  serial  number;  spend  2 
percent  of  its  gross  sales  revenue  on 
"smart"  guns  that  can  only  be  fired  by 
the  owner  or  authorized  user,  and  limit 
factory  sales  of  guns  to  dealers  who  sign 
stringent  codes  of  conduct. 

Smith  & Wesson  also  agreed  to  re- 
strictions on  its  sale  practices.  Buyers 
in  states  without  "one  gun  a month" 
laws  will  have  to  wait  14  days  to  re- 
ceive more  than  one  gun  and  will  also 
need  to  have  passed  a safety  course  or 
exam.  The  settlement  also  calls  for  re- 
tailers to  be  trained  in  how  to  spot  a 
“straw  purchaser."  And  dealers  will  not 
be  allowed  to  sell  at  gun  shows  that  do 
not  require  background  checks. 

New  York  State  Attorney  General 
Eliot  Spitzer  said  that  if  Smith  & 
Wesson  were  undermined  financially, 
it  would  weaken  the  government's  abil- 
ity to  draw  other  gun  manufacturers  into 
similar  settlements.  “If  one  company 
signs  on  and  is  left  out  to  dry.  we  can’t 
credibly  go  to  other  companies  and  ask 
them  to  join  this  agreement."  he  told 
The  Times. 

Both  Spitzer  and  HUD  Secretary 
Andrew  M.  Cuomo  have  taken  steps  to 


New  York  Attorney  General 
Eliot  Spitzer 


see  that  the  nation's  law  enforcement 
agencies  give  preference  in  purchases 
of  service  weapons  to  Smith  & Wesson 
or  any  other  gun  maker  that  makes  simi- 
lar concessions.  Approximately  one- 
third  of  gun  purchases  are  made  by  fed- 
eral, state  and  local  law-enforcement 
agencies,  said  Cuomo. 

Under  the  auspices  of  HUD.  the 
nation’s  3,200  public  housing  authori- 
ties are  directly  responsible  for  secu- 
rity and  gun  purchases.  The  proposal, 
which  could  only  be  carried  out  by 


Housing  & Urban  Development 
Secretary  Andrew  M.  Cuomo 


threatening  to  withhold  Federal  money. 
Cuomo  told  The  Times,  would  encour- 
age local  housing  authonties  to  apply 
the  same  restrictions  to  private  subcon- 
tractors that  provide  security  under  gov- 
ernment contracts. 

The  plan  is  being  supported  by  may- 
ors Bill  Campbell  of  Atlanta.  Dennis 
Archer  of  Detroit  and  Alex  Penellas  of 
Miami-Dade  County,  who  said  they 
would  take  measures  within  their  own 
jurisdictions. 

In  New  York,  the  same  proposal  by 


Spitzer  has  been  endorsed  by  Suffolk 
County  Sheriff  Patrick  Mahoney, 
whose  department  employs  about  l ,IXX) 
deputies  and  correction  officers 
equipped  with  Glock  9mm.  pistols.  The 
mayors  of  Albany.  Rochester  and  Buf- 
falo. and  the  Westchester  County 
executive's  office  huve  also  pledged 
their  support. 

"If  law  enforcement  sticks  together 
on  this  issue  and  demands  that  manu- 
facturers put  safety  devices  on  hund- 
guns.  I believe  it  can  make  u differ- 
ence." Mahoney  told  The  Times. 

Under  Spitzer's  plan,  two  kinds  of 
trigger  locks  would  be  required  Manu- 
facturers would  also  puy  out  of  then 
own  pockets  the  cost  of  retrofitting 
handguns  with  new  safety  technology 
us  it  comes  along.  Guns  sold  to  police 
and  the  military,  however,  would  not 
have  to  be  equipped  with  safely  de- 
vices. The  industry  would  also  have  to 
pay  for  a monitor  to  track  gun  sales  and 
weed  out  irresponsible  dealers. 

So  far.  Smith  & Wesson  has  been 
dropped  by  the  nation's  largest  gun 
wholesaler.  RSR  Group  Inc.  of  Winter 
Park.  Fla.,  which  announced  this  month 
that  it  would  stop  distributing  the 
manufacturer’s  handguns.  "Although 
RSR  has  been  a leading  distributor  of 
Smith  & Wesson  products  form  more 
than  20  years  we  have  come  to  the  dif- 
ficult conclusion  that  we  cannot  con- 
tinue to  do  business  with  Smith  & 
Wesson  under  the  problematic  terms  of 


the  current  agreement."  said  a statement 
by  the  company 

Many  retailers  followed  suit,  along 
with  some  shooting  match  organiza- 
tions. which  told  the  company  it  was 
no  longer  welcome  ul  their  events. 
Jorgensen  said  that  the  Chicago  law 
firm  that  had  represented  Smith  & 
Wesson  jointly  with  Sturm  Ruger  & 
Company  and  the  Colt’s  Manufactur- 
ing Company,  three  of  the  largest  hand- 
gun producers,  would  no  longer  do  so. 

"We  are  seeing  behavior  on  the  part 
of  Smith  & Wesson's  competitors  that 
raises  the  specter  of  illegal  antitrust 
activity."  Spitzer  told  The  Times.  This 
is  serious  stuff." 

Robert  Dclfuy,  president  of  the  Na- 
tional Shooting  Sports  Foundation,  the 
industry’s  trade  association,  dismissed 
the  conspiracy  theory.  "I  could  not  be 
more  confident  that  these  are  just  inde- 
pendent uctions  by  businessmen,"  he 
told  The  Times. 

As  for  the  settlement  itself.  Delfay 
said,  muny  of  those  practices  required 
by  the  pact  reached  by  Smith  & Wesson 
and  the  government  arc  already  ob- 
served by  many  gun  makers,  such  us 
test-firing  each  new  gun  so  that  u dis- 
tinctive ballistic  “print"  cun  be  added 
to  a national  database. 

Such  a measure  was  included 
umong  several  elements  of  a gun  con- 
trol plan  outlined  by  New  York  Gov 
George  Pataki  and  endorsed  by  Texas 
Gov.  George  W.  Bush. 


Memphis  911  center  may  call  for  help 
in  face  of  daunting  volume  of  calls 


It  has  not  reached  the  crisis  stage 
yet,  but  the  Memphis  Police  Commu- 
nications Center  may  soon  be  dialing 
911  itself  for  help  in  answering  a call 
volume  greatly  expanded  by  the  use  of 
cellular  phones,  non-emergency  calls 
and  multiple  reports  from  citizens  about 
the  same  incident. 

In  1999,  the  center  handled  90  per- 
cent of  the  751.864  emergency  calls 
made  countywide  to  various  law-en- 
forcement agencies,  said  officials. 
During  the  past  five  years,  that  figure 
has  risen  from  551.527.  And  while  the 
number  of  dispatched  officers  rose  from 
656,675  in  1994  to  883,336  — an  in- 
crease of  34.5  percent  — the  number 
of  call  takers/dispatchers  has  remained 
at  110. 

Equipment,  funding  and  service 
contracts  with  BellSouth  are  provided 
by  the  county's  911  emergency  tele- 
phone system  board.  The  center  oper- 
ates 24  hours  a day.  seven  days  a week, 
and  never  has  fewer  than  1 0 call-takers 
on  duty  dunng  the  morning  and  early- 
aftemoon  peak  hours.  There  are  15 
regular  stations  and  two  that  can  be 
made  operational  — one  in  a 
supervisor's  office  and  another  at  a dis- 
patch station. 

There  are  times,  however,  when  the 
system  becomes  overwhelmed  by  a glut 
of  calls  that  are  non-emergencies  and 
by  dozens  of  wireless  phone  users  call- 
ing in  to  report  the  same  accident.  Al- 
though officials  said  they  have  no 
record  of  how  often  this  occurs,  they 
don’t  consider  it  a major  problem 

John  Gamer,  who  had  been  director 
of  the  county  9 1 1 system  for  eight  years 
before  resigning  March  10.  said  the 
agency  receives  less  than  one  complaint 
a month.  Complaints  usually  fall  into 


two  categories,  he  told  The  Memphis 
Commercial  Appeal:  a caller  who  has 
gotten  a fast  busy  signal  indicating  that 
all  circuits  are  busy,  or  phones  that  con- 
tinue to  ring  with  no  answer. 

"People  don't  understand  that  and 
rightfully  so."  said  Gamer,  who  stepped 
down  to  take  a job  with  a wireless  com- 
munications company  in  Jackson,  Miss. 
"It  is  simply  a function  of  how  many 
calls  are  coming  in  from  all  over  the 
city  versus  how  many  people  are  sit- 
ting there  to  take  the  calls.  All  of  us, 
the  Police  Department  included,  would 
like  for  them  to  be  answered." 

Lieut.  Richard  True,  the  Police 
Department's  commander  of  commu- 
nications and  records,  told  The  Com- 
mercial Appeal  that  officials  are  con- 
sidering creating  call-taker-only  posi- 
tions as  vacancies  occur  and  expanding 


call-taking  capacity  by  opening  more 
stations. 

Willaine  Hampton,  interim  manager 
of  communications  and  an  experienced 
call-taker/dispatcher,  believes  the  in- 
crease in  calls  is  due  to  the  city's  growth 
in  recent  years  through  annexations, 
and  the  popularity  of  cell  phones.  A 
single  accident  can  result  in  dozens  of 
calls  that  help  to  tie  up  all  of  the  center's 
call-takers,  she  said.  “It  happens  in 
spurts.  I think  when  a major  thing  hap- 
pens. say  it  is  a large  fire,  or  some- 
thing like  that  and  everybody  is  trying 
to  call  in  at  that  particular  time,  that  is 
when  it  happens."  Hampton  told  The 
Commercial  Appeal. 

Often,  callers  will  hang  up  and  dial 
again  if  they  do  not  get  through  quickly, 
but  the  original  call  stays  in  the  sys- 
tem. The  number  then  has  to  be  redialed 


by  the  call-taker  to  sec  if  the  hung-up 
was  a real  emergency  The  cull-taker 
may  then  get  a busy  signal  because  the 
caller  is  trying  again.  If  the  second  call 
is  picked  up  by  a different  operator,  then 
two  lines  get  tied  up.  Only  about  24 
percent  of  the  calls  received  by  the  cen- 
ter are  life-threatening,  said  Hampton. 

Another  problem  is  with  false  911 
calls.  Callers  who  have  programmed 
their  phones  to  reach  9 1 1 with  the  punch 
of  a single  key  often  hit  that  button  ac- 
cidentally and  contact  is  mude.  said 
Hampton. 

Despite  the  efforts  of  the  91 1 board 
to  encourage  people  to  use  the  number 
only  for  emergencies,  many  callers  skip 
the  options  available  through  voice  mail 
on  the  center's  seven-digit  phone  num- 
bers and  reach  an  operator,  thus  adding 
to  the  load  of  culls. 


Starting  from  scratch: 


A penny  saved  is  a department  earned 


After  literally  saving  its  pennies  for 
the  past  three  years  in  an  effort  to  raise 
the  necessary  matching  funds,  the  town 
of  Autaugaville.  Ala.,  in  March  was 
awarded  a federal  grant  to  start  its  own 
police  department 

The  $85,000  grant  Justice 
Department's  Office  of  Community 
Oriented  Policing  Services  will  run  for 
three  years  and  cover  three-fourths  of 
the  cost  of  hiring  two  full-time  offic- 
ers. said  Mayor  Curtis  Jackson.  The  last 
25  percent  will  be  picked  up  by  the 
town.  In  1997.  the  town  approved  a 
one-cenl  sales  lax  for  the  express  pur- 
pose of  being  able  to  obtain  the  fund- 
ing. he  told  Law  Enforcement  News. 

•‘The  neoole  iust  felt  that  they 


wanted  a little  bit  more  security."  said 
Jackson.  ‘The  county  has  been  provid- 
ing deputies  to  us.  but  they're  15  miles 
away.  Even  through  they've  been  real 
helpful,  we  needed  somebody  around 
the  clock." 

Autaugaville.  with  a population  of 
just  1 ,200.  is  a small  town  with  a large 
traffic  problem.  With  Slate  Highway  14 
as  its  main  street,  the  town  sees  about 
5.000  cars  every  day  pass  through  on 
their  way  to  either  Montgomery  or 
Selma.  The  state  troopers  have  been 
real  good  to  us.  but  they're  never  at  the 
right  place  at  the  right  lime."  said  Jack- 
son. 

The  town  also  has  a 25-acre  recrc- 
.iiinnal  nark  that  cels  crowded  on  the 


weekends.  "We  need  some  law  enforce- 
ment riding  through  those  areas."  said 
Jackson,  adding  that  the  town  has  also 
had  some  recent  drug  problems. 

Dan  Boulton,  a spokesman  for  the 
COPS  office,  pointed  to  Autaugaville 
as  an  example  of  funding  being  directed 
to  the  local  level  and  to  small  towns. 
Some  82  percent  of  the  program's 
grants,  said  Boulton,  go  to  sites  with 
populations  of  50.000  or  less. 

"We've  funded  thousands  of  agen- 
cies with  their  first  officers  and  given 
them  the  opportunity  to  not  only  imple- 
ment a police  agency  of  their  own  in 
their  own  town,  but  to  start  out  from 
the  ground  up  with  community  polic- 
ing " he  (old  LEN. 
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What  they  seize  is  what  you  get: 


Confiscated  pot  may  go  to  medical  use 


Continued  from  Page  I 

N.  Dion,  the  only  law  enforcement  of- 
ficial in  the  state  to  support  Rand's  pro- 
posal, told  legislators  during  a hearing 
on  the  bill  this  month  that  under  her 
proposed  system,  patients  would  not 
have  to  violate  laws  against  buying 
marijuana,  which  in  effect  turns  them 
into  criminals  in  order  to  "survive  their 
illness." 

A supporter  of  the  medical  mari- 
juana referendum,  Dion  believes  it  set 
up  a paradox  in  which  residents  who 
were  ill  were  being  told  they  would  first 
have  to  commit  a criminal  act  in  order 
to  secure  what  the  rest  of  the  state  con- 
sidered a legitimate  medicine.  With 
only  two  sources  of  marijuana  available 
— cither  sold  illegally  by  criminals  or 
grown  and  distributed  under  the  over- 
sight of  the  government  — the  issue  of 
distribution  will  have  to  be  resolved. 

"Senator  Rand  sponsored  a bill  de- 
claring that  the  Maine  Drug  Enforce- 
ment Agency,  by  virtue  of  being  the 
primary  and  federalized  enforcement 
agency  in  the  state,  had  control  of  mari- 
juana that  the  state  should  explore  how 
to  turn  over  it  to  the  patients,"  said 
Dion.  'Those  in  the  enforcement  com- 
munity are  very  anxious  about  that." 

James  M.  Cameron,  an  assistant  at- 


vulnerable  patients  and  leave  the  state 
open  to  accusations  of  distributing  a 
dangerous  substance. 

There  is  also  a fear  of  inciting  the 
wrath  of  the  federal  government,  which 
could  then  cut  Maine  off  from  millions 
of  dollars  in  grant  money.  "I  do  have  a 
real  fear  of  the  feds  coming  down  on 
us  and  mucking  up  the  works,"  Repre- 
sentative Lois  A.  Snowe-Mello  told  The 
New  York  Times. 

While  that  possibility  exists,  Dion 
conceded,  he  believes  retaliation  to  be 
unlikely.  Other  states  with  medical 


marijuana  referendums  have  not  in- 
curred cuts  in  federal  funding,  but  nei- 
ther have  they  discussed  authorized  dis- 
tribution. The  potential  for  tainted  mari- 
juana, he  said,  could  also  be  eliminated 
by  having  the  supply  for  patients  come 
from  confiscated  plants,  rather  than 
dried  stashes  of  the  drug. 

Dion  said  he  is  "convinced”  that  a 
society  that  values  "dignity  and  com- 
passion" will  provide  whatever  mate- 
rials are  necessary  to  those  with  chronic 
or  catastrophic  illness.  ‘To  me,  that’s 
social  justice."  he  told  LEN.  “I  long 


believe  1 took  an  oath  to  that  with  equal 
vigor  as  I did  to  an  oath  to  enforce 
criminal  law." 

At  issue,  he  added,  is  whether  the 
state  of  Maine  can  carve  out  its  own 
drug  policy  or  must  follow  the  lead  set 
by  the  federal  government.  “I  was 
pleased  that  the  Committee  of  Over- 
sight [and]  the  Health  and  Human  Ser- 
vices Committee  of  the  state  Legisla- 
ture, after  holding  hearings,  resolved 
that  the  answer  was  not  whether  we 
were  going  to  do  it,  but  simply  how," 
said  Dion. 


Sheriff  Mark  Dion 

The  paradox  of  medical  marijuana 
tomey  general,  said  that  his  office  sup- 
ported the  plan  to  register  patients,  but 
opposed  the  distribution  of  marijuana 
which  would  "make  dedicated  police 
officers  criminals  under  federal  law." 

Members  of  the  Legislature's  Joint 
Committee  on  Health  and  Human  Ser- 
vices who  have  examined  the  bill  have 
raised  several  questions  and  objections, 
including  concerns  that  the  confiscated 
marijuana  could  be  laced  with  a stron- 
ger drug  that  could  foreseeably  harm 


Learning  a lesson  from  Miami, 

Ft.  Lauderdale  tackles  homelessness 
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rity  and  showers. 

However,  the  "nightmare"  of  the 
safe  zone,  as  Pusins  called  it,  eventu- 
ally led  to  the  construction  of  the  200- 
bed  Homeless  Assistance  Center,  which 
was  built  with  city  and  county  funds. 
Opened  in  1999,  the  facility  offers  the 
homeless  a maximum  stay  of  45  days 
and  an  immediate  medical  assessment, 
along  with  other  services.  “So  now  the 
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tent  city  is  gone,  and  everybody's  happy 
because  all  the  homeless  are  going  to 
the  Homeless  Assistance  Center."  he 
said. 

In  November  1998,  Judge  Federico 
Moreno,  who  had  taken  over  the 
Pottinger  case,  approved  the  settlement 
in  which  the  city  of  Miami  would  pay 
$600,000  in  $1,500  vouchers  to  those 
who  could  submit  police  records  to 
prove  they  were  homeless  and  wrong- 
fully arrested  between  1984  and  1997, 
as  well  as  $900,000  in  fees  for  the  10 
attorneys  who  worked  on  the  case. 

There  were  a number  of  other  con- 
cessions, as  well.  The  Miami  Police 
Department  had  to  create  a policy  for 
dealing  with  the  city's  homeless  popu- 
lation and  implement  ongoing  training 
for  its  officers,  among  other  measures, 
said  Pusins.  “We  looked  at  that,  and 
said,  ‘Let's  leam  a lesson  again  from 
Miami." 

Last  year,  the  Fort  Lauderdale  de- 
partment was  able  to  obtain  a $55,000 
Local  Law  Enforcement  Block  Grant, 
which  was  used  to  form  the  Fort  Lau- 
derdale Homeless  Outreach  Program 
with  the  Broward  Coalition  for  the 
Homeless  and  the  Homeless  Assistance 
Center. 

All  but  $5,000  of  the  grant  funds 
was  earmarked  for  overtime  for  the 
outreach  program,  in  which  a uni- 
formed officer  is  teamed  up  with  a vol- 
unteer from  the  coalition  who  was  for- 
merly homeless.  Together,  they  seek  out 
what  Pusins  called  the  "hardcore  home- 
less," or  those  who  have  consistently 
refused  services.  In  the  past  five 


months,  he  said,  the  department  has 
documented  over  500  contacts  and  re- 
ferred some  275  of  those  into  treatment 
programs.  “These  are  275  folks  who 
would  have  been  arrested  by  us  in  past 
years,  and  now  they're  hopefully  started 
toward  recovery,"  he  said. 

Pusins  believes  that  educating  offic- 
ers about  the  causes  of  homelessness 
has  affected  a cultural  change  in  the 
department.  Like  many  there,  he  said, 
he  used  to  view  the  homeless  as  “bums, 
people  who  did  not  want  to  work,  were 
lazy  and  causing  problems  for  every- 
one else."  But  as  a commander  in  the 
agency's  Northwest  District,  which  in- 
cluded the  city's  downtown  area,  Pusins 
adopted  Fort  Lauderdale's  homeless 
problem.  "I  learned  myself  about  the 
issue  of  homelessness  and  learned  how 
enforcement  alone  is  not  effective  if 
you’re  going  to  have  long-term  change 
with  homeless  people.” 

Pusins  began  working  with  the  coa- 
lition, became  a board  member  and  pre- 
sented a seminar  in  Washington  last 
year  about  turning  adversarial  relation- 
ships between  the  police  and  the  home- 
less into  partnerships.  He  and  the  coa- 
lition have  also  approached  the  Florida 
Department  of  Law  Enforcement 
(FDLE)  about  making  the 
"Homelessness  101"  training  a part  of 
the  academy  curriculum. 

"We’re  really  turning  our  police 
culture  around  within  this  agency  to 
look  at  homelessness  a little  bit  differ- 
ently then  people  who  are  out  there 
causing  problems  for  us  and  the  com- 
munity," he  said. 
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f Improve  police  recruitment  and 
training.  We  need  to  enhance  the  qual- 
ity of  our  police  forces  with  more  strin- 
gent hiring  standards  and  train  offices 
to  identify  the  conditions,  trends  and 
behaviors  that  are  true  indicators  of 
criminal  activity. 

Race  and 
law  enforcement 

Over  the  past  three  decades,  there 
have  been  systematic  efforts  to  elimi- 
nate blatant  bigotry  from  the  nation's 
criminal  justice  system.  Outright  dis- 
crimination is  clearly  much  less  preva- 
lent than  in  the  past.  Nonetheless,  there 
are  still  many  Americans,  particularly 
racial  and  ethnic  minorities,  who  are 
convinced  that  police  unfairly  target 
them. 

Undoubtedly,  there  are  still  people 
in  our  criminal  justice  system  who  are 
influenced  by  racial  or  ethnic  prejudice. 
Just  as  surely,  some  instances  of  profil- 
ing. or  of  excessive  force,  can  be  at- 
tributed to  a racist  outlook.  When  ra- 
cial prejudice  prevents  anyone  in  the 
criminal  justice  system  from  treating  all 
citizens  fairly  and  equally,  the  only  so- 
lution is  to  remove  such  people  from 
positions  of  public  trust. 

But  the  routine  use  of  racial  profil- 
ing today  has  more  to  do  with  tech- 
niques of  "modem"  policing  than  old- 
fashioned  bias.  In  the  middle  part  of  this 
century,  police  officials  instituted  a new 
model  of  “professional  policing"  in  an 
effort  to  deal  with  corruption.  Officers 
were  taken  off  the  streets  and  placed  in 
radio-dispatched  patrol  cars,  controlled 
and  monitored  from  a centralized  loca- 
tion. Officers  were  responsible  for  large 
geographical  areas  and  were  evaluated 
on  the  basis  of  such  performance  mea- 
sures as  number  of  arrests,  number  of 
calls  for  service  handled,  and  response 
times.  Departments  became  91 1 -driven, 
and  officers  were  discouraged  from 
forming  close  bonds  with  the  commu- 
nity. The  result:  police  officers  became 
detached  from  the  communities  they 
served. 

Today,  many  police  departments  — 
even  many  of  those  that  promote  com- 
munity-oriented policing  — still  em- 
phasize random  or  reactive  tactics. 
Rarely  do  police  officers  or  their  su- 
pervisors begin  their  day  with  a spe- 
cific problem  to  solve  and  a defined, 
information-driven  solution  to  that 
problem.  Generally,  police  officers  ran- 
domly drive  around  a loosely  defined 
beat  area,  responding  to  calls  for  ser- 
vice. or  using  a set  of  nonspecific  cri- 
teria to  decide  which  people  and  cars 
to  stop.  This  culture  of  random  polic- 
ing has  fostered  an  “us  vs.  them"  men- 
tality in  which  racial  profiling  and 
charges  of  racially-inspired  police  bru- 
tality flourish 

Most  police  officers  are  hard-work- 
ing. decent  people  who  are  struggling 
to  be  effective  with  minimal  resources 
and  under  difficult  conditions.  They  are 
held  accountable  for  preventing  crime, 
but  they  are  seldom  provided  up-to-date 
information  regarding  crime  trends  and 
conditions  influencing  crime.  This  op- 
erating environment  requires  police 
officers  to  make  discretionary  judg- 
ments about  whom  to  stop  and  when  to 
detain  people.  Lacking  reliable  infor- 
mation and,  sometimes,  training  in  how 
to  establish  proper  “probable  cause." 
officers  often  rely  on  hunches  or  other 
superficial  criteria,  such  as  a minority 
person  traveling  in  “the  wrong  neigh- 


borhood." to  justify  detaining  and  ques- 
tioning an  individual.  They  believe  that 
they  are  making  a rational  decision 
based  on  their  experience. 

Some  legal  and  law-  enforcement 
experts  argue  that  the  use  of  racial  pro- 
filing is  an  effective  method  of  strate- 
gically addressing  specific  crime  prob- 
lems. They  believe  that  the  most  effec- 
tive use  of  their  limited  resources  is  to 
focus  on  minorities  because  they  are 
statistically  more  likely  to  be  involved 
in  crime.  They  further  argue  that  racial 
profiling  is  appropriate  when  the  race 
of  an  individual  is  one  of  a number  of 
legitimate  factors  used  by  police  to  de- 
cide whom  to  stop  and  question. 

Yet  their  core  premise  — that  racial 
profiling  is  an  effective  and  efficient 
way  to  catch  criminals  — is  fatally 
flawed.  When  police  use  race-based 
profile  resources,  they  often  devote 
time  and  attention  to  individuals  who 
are  not  involved  in  illegal  activity,  leav- 
ing actual  criminals  free  to  continue 
committing  crimes.  Assuming  that 
people  are  legitimate  targets  for  police 
action  simply  because  they  have  the 
same  skin  color  as  individuals  engaged 
in  criminal  activity  is  not  a sound  as- 
sumption on  which  to  base  an  enforce- 
ment strategy.  The  vast  majority  of  se- 
rial killers  are  white,  yet  no  one  would 
argue  that  because  all  white  people  are 
potentially  serial  killers,  they  should  be 
subject  to  random  police  stops.  From  a 
law  enforcement  perspective,  the  use 
of  race  is  not  the  most  effective  method 
for  deciding  whether  a person  may  be 
violating  the  law. 

Tough  law  enforcement  does  not 
require  that  the  police  treat  some  citi- 
zens unfairly.  Indeed,  some  of  the  most 
effective  community-oriented  policing 
initiatives  combine  the  goal  of  curbing 
crime  with  a commitment  to  treat  ev- 
ery person  with  the  utmost  respect,  re- 
gardless of  the  circumstances.  Commu- 
nities that  have  embraced  this  philoso- 
phy of  policing  have  not  only  realized 
dramatic  reductions  in  crime,  they’ve 
also  seen  citizen  complaints  against  the 
police  plummet  San  Diego,  for  ex- 
ample, has  achieved  a reduction  in 
crime  statistically  equal  to  that  achieved 
in  New  York  City  through  a enme  strat- 
egy based  on  problem-solving  and  com- 
munity mobilization.  Rochester,  N.Y., 
has  adopted  an  aggressive  crime  reduc- 
tion strategy  with  a commitment  by  the 
chief  of  police  that  every  citizen  will 
be  treated  with  maximum  respect  — 
and  Rochester,  too.  has  witnessed  sub- 
stantial reductions  in  both  crime  and 
citizen  complaints. 

Reducing  crime  and 
ending  racial  profiling 

Racial  profiling  is  inconsistent  with 
the  basic  freedoms  and  rights  afforded 
in  our  democracy.  It  erodes  the  foun- 
dation of  trust  between  communities 
and  public  authorities.  Worst  of  all.  it 
inflames  racial  and  ethnic  strife  and 
undermines  America's  progress  toward 
color-blind  justice. 

Improving  the  relationship  between 
minority  groups  and  police  is  one  of  the 
greatest  challenges  confronting  our 
criminal  justice  system.  According  to 
Washington.  D C..  Police  Chief  Charles 
Ramsey,  "Race  relations  between  the 
police  and  the  community  is  one  of  the 
fundamental  things  that  we  must  work 
through  and  'get  right'  if  we  are  to  have 
any  hope  of  significant  and  lasting 
progress  on  stopping  illegal  drugs,  re- 
ducing youth  crime  and  improving  pub- 


lic safety." 

Without  community  support, 
tougher  law  enforcement  can  only  go 
so  far.  If  we  are  to  make  deeper  inroads 
into  crime,  we  must  employ  enforce- 
ment strategies  that  treat  all  law-abid- 
ing Americans  with  respect.  We  must 
move  beyond  police  tactics  that  have 
officers  driving  or  walking  around  at 
random  hoping  to  find  crime,  or  stop- 
ping people  or  cars  based  solely  on 
hunches  There  is  growing  evidence 
that  communities  can  reap  significant 
decreases  in  crime  when  police  work 
closely  with  business  leaders,  clergy 
and  residents  to  identify  local  condi- 
tions that  breed  disorder  and  to  craft 


information-driven  strategics  to  prevent 
crime. 

In  addition  to  the  overriding  impera- 
tive of  better  community  support,  the 
progressive  alternative  to  racial  profil- 
ing is  based  on  the  four  key  strategies 
identified  above:  improved  and  ex- 
panded use  of  technology  ; focusing  on 
hot  spots;  focusing  on  high-risk  offend- 
ers, and  improved  training  and  account- 
ability. 

Today’s  welcome  reductions  in 
crime  allow  many  Americans  to  feel 
safer  in  their  communities.  Yet  some 
Americans  — particularly  minorities  — 
live  with  fear  daily,  not  just  of  crime 
but  also  of  abuse  at  the  hands  of  police. 


A progressive  unii-criinc  strategy, 
therefore,  should  strive  toward  two  key 
aims:  reducing  crime  and  improving 
relations  between  minority  communi- 
ties and  the  police.  Fortunately,  these 
goals  are  compatible  und  mutually  re- 
inforcing There  is  simply  no  need  for 
Americans  to  choose  between  greater 
public  safely  and  policing  methods  that 
fail  to  treat  ull  citizens  with  equal  re- 
spect. It  is  time,  therefore,  to  etui  racial 
profiling  and  replace  it  with  informa- 
tion-driven strategics  — enabled  by  the 
new  tools  of  technology  and  grounded 
in  strong  community  support  — that 
constitute  a "third  way"  approach  to 
public  safety  for  the  2 1 si  century. 


Utah  deputies  cleared  in 
fatal  hogtying  incident 


In  hogtying  a violent  suspect  who 
later  died.  Weber  County,  Utah, 
sheriff's  deputies  were  found  to  have 
broken  no  criminal  laws,  according  to 
the  findings  last  month  of  a panel  of 
local  prosecutors  asked  to  review  the 
incident. 

Basing  their  conclusion  on  witness 
accounts,  medical  records  and  two 
videotapes  — one  made  by  a witness 
and  the  other  from  the  dashboard  of  a 
patrol  car  — Utah  County  Attorney 
Kay  Bryson.  Cache  County  Attorney 
Scott  Wyant  and  Assistant  Attorney 
General  Craig  Barlow  stated  in  their 
Feb.  24  report  that  "the  conduct  of  the 
deputies  is  not  of  the  kind  which  would 
justify  the  filing  of  any  criminal 
charges." 

The  episode  began  Oct.  16,  1999, 
when  a deputy  pulled  over  44-year-old 
Glen  Lutz  on  suspicion  of  driving  un- 
der the  influence  of  alcohol  or  drugs. 
The  deputy  said  that  he  called  for 
backup  when  Lutz  became  combative. 
The  three  deputies  — Chris  Bilton, 
Steve  Haney  and  Brian  Jacobs  — 
shackled  the  suspect’s  arms  and  legs 
behind  his  back.  Lutz,  however, 
stopped  breathing  and  died  less  than  a 
month  later  after  slipping  into  a coma. 
No  traces  of  drugs  or  alcohol  were 
found  in  his  system. 

In  the  weeks  following  Lutz's  death. 
Sheriff  Brad  Slater  ordered  all  deputies 
to  read  and  sign  a two-page  memo  for- 
bidding the  practice  of  hogtying  except 
in  the  most  extreme  circumstances. 
Slater  ordered  deputies  “to  allow  the 


prisoner  to  be  seated  upright  his  legs 
bent  and  his  feet  out  in  front  of  him.” 
according  to  The  Salt  Lake  Tribune.  At 
no  time,  it  said,  should  the  legs  be 
drawn  up  so  that  they  touch  the  wnst. 

If  restraints  are  to  be  used  on  a sus- 
pect, Slater  wrote,  then  the  sheriff's 
officer  or  the  assisting  police  officers 
will  monitor  the  prisoner’s  safety  and 
behavior.  "If,  for  any  reason,  the  pris- 
oner experiences  pain  or  difficult,  the 
deputy  or  officer  will  take  appropriate 
action  to  make  the  prisoner  as  comfort- 
able as  possible  while  still  keeping  con- 
trol." 

According  to  a report  from  the  state 
medical  examiner.  Lutz  died  of  a heart 
condition  aggravated  by  Ins  arrest  He 
had  two  pre-existing  conditions  which 
made  him  more  susceptible  to  cardiac 
arrest  due  to  physical  exertion.  Those 
conditions  "were  each,  alone,  sufficient 
to  cause  sudden  death,"  said  the  report 
"The  medical  examiner  also  concludes 
(the  hogtying  procedures)  were  not  fac- 
tors in  the  onset  of  cardiac  and  respira- 
tory problems." 

Lutz’s  family  has  contested  the  find- 
ings and  has  not  ruled  out  exhumation 
of  the  body  for  a second  autopsy  done 
by  its  own  experts,  said  Loni  DeLand, 
an  attorney  representing  the  family. 

It  is  not  clear  whether  the  sheriff's 
department’s  new  guidelines  will  affect 
potential  litigation  by  the  victim's  fam- 
ily. In  other  states  where  autopsies 
proved  favorable  to  law  enforcement 
officers  involved  in  hogtying  deaths, 
lawsuits  were  still  successful. 


In  1998,  the  City  of  Los  Angeles 
paid  $750,000  to  the  family  of  a mun 
who  died  after  being  hogtied.  In  the 
most  recent  cusc  to  reach  the  U.S.  10th 
Circuit  Court  of  Appeals,  based  in  Den- 
ver, the  court  is  considering  a decision 
by  U.S.  District  Judge  William  Downs 
in  Wyoming,  who  ruled  that  Laramie 
police  officers  should  have  known  that 
hogtying  was  dangerous.  He  denied  the 
city’s  motion  for  immunity  from  a 
wrongful-death  suit  filed  on  behalf  of 
Thomas  Cruz,  who  died  three  years  ago 
after  being  hogtied  face  down  during 
an  arrest. 

Geoffrey  Alpcrt,  a professor  of 
criminul  justice  at  the  University  of 
South  Curolinu  who  lias  researched  the 
issue,  called  the  practice  of  hogtying 
"a  dinosaur"  which  is  used  far  more 
infrequently  by  law  enforcement  nowa- 
days. "It’s  an  extremely  dangerous  lue- 
tic and  with  the  technologies  that  are 
available  out  there,  there  really  is  no 
excuse  for  hogtying  unybody,"  he  told 
Law  Enforcement  News. 

The  last  IACP  (International  As- 
sociation of  Chiefs  of  Police)  confer- 
ence I went  to.  there  must  have  been  a 
dozen  vendors  who  have  techniques 
and  technology  that  can  immobilize  a 
violent  suspect."  said  Alpcrt  And  be- 
sides, he  added,  before  an  individual 
can  be  hogtied,  he  has  to  be  immobi- 
lized. ‘The  technology  is  out  there  — 
everything  from  a gurney  board,  to 
other  kinds  of  contraptions  that  can 
immobilize  someone  without  the  risk 
of  asphyxiation." 


A river  runs  through  plan  for 
Connecticut  mutual-aid  pact 


Building  on  a proposal  to  share  a 
marine  patrol  boat,  officials  from  the 
Connecticut  River  valley  towns  of 
Chester  and  Deep  River  this  month  said 
they  are  considering  a plan  to  expand 
cooperation  along  the  nver  to  include 
a mutual  aid  agreement  for  police  ser- 
vices. 

Under  the  patrol  proposal,  the  towns 
would  split  the  cost  of  the  boat,  which 
would  operate  on  weekends  and  holi- 
days along  the  three  miles  of  riverfront 
they  share.  The  boat  would  also  be 
available  on  holidays  and  for  emergen- 
cies on  the  nver.  It  would  not  require 
overtime  expenses  for  the  officers,  or 
take  police  away  from  their  patrol  du- 
ties, said  Adam  Brown,  a Chester  resi- 
dent and  state  trooper. 


Brown  had  initially  proposed  the 
idea  last  year,  but  residents  at  a town 
hall  meeting  in  June  rejected  it  by  a vote 
of  38-29.  The  sensible  idea  of  approach- 
ing neighboring  Deep  River,  he  told 
The  Hartford  Couranl.  was  suggested 
by  a resident.  “Our  towns  already  work 
together  a lot."  Brown  said,  "and  Deep 
River  has  a big  area  of  river  to  patrol." 

Chester  First  Selectman  Martin  Heft 
said  he  would  revive  the  proposal  dur- 
ing this  year's  budget  process.  Deep 
River  officials  are  ready  to  join  in  such 
a program,  he  said,  adding  that  there  is 
no  reason  why  the  marine  patrol  plan 
could  not  include  an  agreement  that 
would  allow  part-time  officers  to  ex- 
change shifts  between  the  towns.  “We 
already  have  a mutual  aid  agreement 


for  fire  and  ambulance  services,"  Heft 
told  The  Courant.  'This  would  be  that 
same  type  of  idea." 

The  need  for  that  agreement,  he 
said,  is  evident  from  the  difficulty  the 
town  had  in  replacing  one  its  four  part- 
time  officers.  A mutual  aid  pact  would 
allow  the  town  to  use  a Deep  River  of- 
ficer while  in  the  process  of  hiring 
someone  new.  or  covering  for  someone 
on  sick  leave. 

Deep  River  First  Selectman  Rich- 
ard Smith  said  the  idea  of  shanng  a boat 
appealed  to  him  because  the  town  cur- 
rently has  no  presence  on  the  water 
Smith,  who  is  also  a town  constable, 
told  The  Couranl  that  the  three  other 
part-time  officers  were  also  interested 
in  the  program. 
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What  They 
Are  Saying: 


“If  you  create  a situation  where  it  becomes  too  easy  to  view  the  internal  affairs  stint  as  a gate- 
way to  a career  move,  then  you’ve  brought  the  wrong  people  into  that  position.’ 

- Tony  Narr,  director  of  management  education  for  the  Police  Executive  Research  Forum,  urging  police  departments 

to  exercise  caution  in  the  selection  of  internal  affairs  investigators.  (Story.  Page  1.) 


